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For the Repertory. 
To the Rt. Rev. Joun Enctann, D. D., 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is not because I have any rea- 
son to suppose, Right Rev. Sir, that 
you have not sufficient employment 
for your time and your talents, in 
defending your church against the 
war of principle which has so long 
been waged against it, and which 
the vain efforts of some on your own 
side seem destined to renew: or be- 
cause I deem that you are more 
competent than others, to defend the 
indefensible matter contained in the 
book to which I wish to call your 
attention, but because among the ef 
forts alluded to those made by your- 
self hold a distinguished place, and 
because I am desirous, if these stric- 
tures should meet with any reply, it 
may preceed from one whose stand- 
ing and character shall be a guaran- 
tee that the sentiments he avows are 
not equivocal—not mere stratagems 
ef war—as has too often been found 
to be the case with the subalterns of 
his party. 

The volume to which I allude, has 
come into my hands recently, by ac- 
cident, and bears the following title: 
“The Grounds of the old Religion, 
* some general arguments in fas | 
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vour of the Catholic, Apostolic, Ro- 
man Communion; collected from 
both ancient and modern controver- 
tists, by aConvert.” It was printed 
at Philadelphia in 1814, and, I un- 
derstand, is still for sale at certain 
places in that city. The work ap- 
pears to have been written in Eng- 
land. Whatever may have been the 
motive which originally produced it, 
I am not disposed to deny, that from 
its peculiar fitness for making con- 
verts among the ignorant, its repub- 
lication in this country, and in the 
present age, may have been dictated 
by charity in the minds of certain 
members of that benevolent commu- 
nion, which rejects from covenanted 
grace, and consigns to eternal perdi- 
tion all those who refuse to adopt her 
peculiar dogmas;—dogmas which 
were never received by the catholic 
(universal) Church, nor decreed e- 
ven by the Church of Rome, till that 
Church, by adopting them in her 
Council of Trent separated herself 
from the Christian world. ‘He that 
converteth a sinner from the error 
of his way,’’ says an apostle, “shall 
save a soul from death, and hide a 
multitude of sins’; and it may have 
been a hope of this nature, which led 
sundry of your Bishops and a long 
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list of clergy and laity to patronise 
by their subscriptions a work, cal- 
culated, especially in that part which 
is to be the subject of my animad. 
Versions at this time, to wrest from 
the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, at its great crisis, even the ap- 
pearance of virtue, and to deprive 
that Church and its branches, from 
the Reformation until now, of all but 
the semblance of Christianity. 

It is not my intention, Right Rev. 
Sir, to traverse with you, step by 
step, the inverted arguments and 
perverted proofs of this entire vo- 
lume, although it is notlarge. The 
character of its contents is to me 
much more repulsive than its bulk. 
Neither, Sir, can I entertain any 
hope of converting you from the 
Opinions avowed in this book, or in 
any part of it, to those very different 
Opinions, on most of its subjects, 
which it is either my advantage or 
my infirmity tohold. I must, more- 
over, admit that I am not even ac- 
tuated by the motive which I have 
just allowed may have governed the 
patrons of this book. It is not cha- 
rity to your soul, nor to theirs, which 
has induced me to trouble you witb 
this letter. It is rather to rescue the 
characters of men, who, at a great 
crisis, dared to be found in the way 
of duty, from the calumnies of un- 
wearied enemies; to exhibit in its 
true light one of the points which di- 
vide the Church of England from 
the Church of Rome,—a point in 
this volume shamefully misrepre- 
sented: and to let candid men, of all 
denominations, see how much the 
English Reformation has been abus- 
ed. To these calumnies, this shame- 
ful misrepresentation, and this abuse, 
the patrons of this work have, by iis 
republication in this country, endea- 
voured to give perpetuity. And if 
you should be disposed to feel your- 
self injured by this address, remem- 
ber, Sir, that you are left in full pos- 
session of all those arguments by 
which your Convert has sought to 
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defend your own Church, and are 
called to account only for those by 
which he has sought to destroy the 
Church of England. 

I must, however, take back this 
declaration so far, at least, as to al- 
low myself to make a remark or two, 
for the purpose of showing how ri- 
diculous are some of those very 
arguments, by which the Roman 
Church seeks to prove that she alone 
has continued in the fellowship of 
the Apostles. In chapter third, sec- 
tion second, are given ‘:five demon- 
strations why the holy fathers were 
not frrotestants’’; and itis the object 
of the second section of chapter sixth 
to show that “communion with the 
see of St. Peter is the centre of uni- 
ty” in the Christian Church; as if to 
profess the faith of Protestants, was 
to depart from Christianity; or, as if 
the peculiar dogmas of the Roman 
Church could have been frotested 
against or even have had any exis- 
tence in the days of the primitive fa- 
thers: and, as if any well informed 
man could now tell us where St. 
Peter had his see, unless, possi- 
bly at Antioch. It certainly cannot 
be proved that he was ever Bishop 
of Rome. The Convert seems to 
rely much—and I believe he is not 
alone in this respect—-upon the use, 
or rather the abuse, of the term ca- 
tholic, by Protestants: and in some 
places he says that “Protestants very 
seldom call themselves catholics, for 
fear the world should take them for 
those whom they are pleased to nick- 
name papists, and frrotestant catho- 
lic is so uncouth an expression, that 
it would scarce go down with a pro- 
testant auditory.” I shall concede 
that Protestants have in some sense 
pursued this course with regard to 
the term catholic; not, however, be- 
cause it can only be applied with 
propriety to the Church of Rome, 
but simply, as the Convert admits 
while he seeks advantage from it in 
a very different point of view, ¢o dis- 
tinguish them from Protestants. 1 
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know not why Protestant Catholic 
should not sound full as well in the 
ears of a Protestant, or any other au- 
ditory, as Roman Catholic, a term 
generally used by intelligent Protes- 
tants, when speaking of the Romish 
Church, and frequently used by 
your own writers; and it certainly 
strikes me much more agreeably 
than the title of Catholic, Apostolic, 
Roman Communion, by which the 
convert has himself designated his 
own Church on the titlepage of this 
identical volume. 

And now, Right Rev. Sir, will you 
do me the favour to open the vo- 
lume at what is called the Appendix, 
page 125? I say what is called the 
Appendix, because by a novel mode 
of book-making, it is placed not at 
the beginning, nor the end of the vo- 
lume, but between the sixth and se- 
venth chapters! Possibly, however, 
this last chapter, (containing calum- 
nies of the most odious and abomi- 
nable character, against some of the 
most conspicuous reformers) as may 
be supposed from its singular posi- 
tion, is of more recent production 
than the rest of the volume, and may 
have originated in the fertile brain of 
some defender of the faith on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The title of this Appendix is in 
these words: ‘The case of the En- 
glish orders stated in fifteen propfio- 
sitions.” Should any doubt occur 
to the mind of any one, as to what is 
meant by the English orders, it will 
readily be removed on a single pe- 
rusal of these propositions; and I 
will leave it to the mind of any can- 
did man who may see this cursory 
examination of them, to find, if he 
can, any name for the deepness of 
that hatred which could, at this late 
day, vent itself in charges like these 

Permit me to premise, Sir, that in 
fully refuting these propositions, it 
will not be necessary for me to refer 
to any other authors than those re- 
ferred to by your Convert, with the 
single exception of Father Le Cou- 











rayer, a Roman Catholic Divine of 
the French Church, who, with a pa- 
tience and perseverance highly com- 
inendable, thoroughly investigated 
the subject. I admit, Sir, that, for 
this reason, that Father was perse- 
cuted, and compelled to abandon his 
country; but I certainly shall not ad- 
mit that this circumstance has effect- 
ed, what very considerable efforts in 
argument could not effect, the inva- 
lidation of his testimony. That I 
may not be accused of misrepresent- 
ing the character of this writer, I 
will here repeat all that has been said 
of him, and therefore, it may be pre- 
sumed, all that could be said against 
him, by your Convert. “We are 
not ignorant that a certain French 
writer undertook, not long ago, the 
defence of the English Protestant 
orders, against the general judgment 
ofall Catholics. But we know with- 
al, that he was not able to maintain 
the cause without running into exo- 
lic notions, which drew upon him 
the censure of the Gallican clergy, 
and obliged the author to take sanc- 
tuary among those whose cause he 
had pleaded.”” What is meant by 
“exotic notions,’ unless it refers to 
the principles of Christian liberty, 
and of freedom from the trammels 
and jargon of the schools, I shall not 
undertake to say; but if this, as is 
probable, is the severest censure 
which could be passed upon such a 
writer, by those who have seldom 
been known to err on the side of le- 
nity in the case of the advocates of 
heretical and schismatical notions, I 
may feel myself at liberty to give 
much credit to the assertions of Le 
Courayer, that there has always 
been a party inthe Church of Rome, 
who have considered as valid the 
ordinations of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that a much larger portion 
nave never examined the question, 
but, notwithstanding its allowed im- 
portance, have been content with ex 
farte statements, and are therefore, 
I infer, totally incompetent to judge’ 
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of it. Permit me to number your 
Convert, and, possibly, his patrons, 
among this larger portion. 

The first of these propositions, is 
in the following words: Profosi- 
tion 1. The Catholic Church has 
never acknowledged the English 
Protestant orders, [meaning the 
orders of the Church of England | 
nor ever regarded their Bishopis, or 
other ministers, any otherwise than 
as mere laymen, nor admitted them 
ufion their conversion to any eccle- 
siastical functions, without ordain- 
ing them after the Catholic manner. 

Before, Sir, I call your attention 
to the specifications of this proposi- 
tion, I must be allowed to make a 
remark on its language. It is the 
usage of the writers of the Church 
of Rome to cal} that Church by the 
name of the catholic, meaning the 
universal Church. This is doubt- 
less caused by the circumstance 
that the spiritual monarchy founded 
and exercised at Rome, which it is 
pretended was derived from St. Pe- 
ter, has actually attempted the gov- 
ernment of the whole Church, and 
even of the world. Now there has 
always been, from the time this pow- 
er was assumed in the seventh cen- 
tury, portions of the Church which 
have relused to acknowledge it— 
The greater portion of the Christian 
world at present refuses to acknow- 
ledge the papal power. It may e- 
ven be said that the Church of Rome 
and those Churches in communion 
with it, are schismatics; because by 
this very assumption of power, that 
Church separated from the Chris- 
tian world, and will even now hold 
no communion with the Church, or 
parts of the Church in any part of 
the world, but upon the acknowledg- 
ment of this power. But, perhaps, 
I might content myself with revers- 
ing the first clause of this proposi- 
tion, and with saying that the Eng- 
lish Church has never acknowledg- 
ed the Church of Rome to be the 
catholic Church; but, on the contra- 
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ry, has declared in the 19th article, 
that the Church of Rome hath er- 
red, not only in living, and manner 
of ceremonies, but also in matters 
of faith. The term catholic, then, 
as used by the Church of Rome, is 
a word without any correspondent 
idea. 

Your Convert professes, Sir, toe 
make his proposition evident, 

1. By the perpetual practice of 
Catholics since the introduction of 
the new ordinal in the days of Ed- 
mard VI, 

2. By the facts that under Mary 
re-ordination was enjoined upfion 
those who had been ordained accord- 
ing to that ordinal, and was certain- 
ly practised in that Queen’s time. 

3. By the fact that it was so de- 
termined at Rome in 1704, in the 
case of Mr. Gordon, sometime Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. 

4. Because the fersons who re- 
ject these orders, are those from 
whom the English hierarchy fre- 
tends to derive itself. 

1. The first specification I am 
willing to admit as true, so far as re- 
gards the general practice of the 
Roman Church. I have no reason 
to doubt that the general practice of 
that Church has been, in every re- 
spect, as adverse as possible to a re- 
cognition of the Christian rights of 
those who have dared to cast off the 
papal yoke; and that whenever a wan- 
dering individual could be brought 
agai under that yoke, he has been 
made to feel its pressure. 

2. Thesecond specification, I am 
satisfied is not true. Bishop Bur- 
net declares, in his History of the 
Reformation, a work which your 
Convert repeatedly quotes, that 
when the popish Bishops sat about 
restoring popery, in this reign, they 
did every thing according to the 
Queen’s injunctions, and did net re- 
ordain those who were ordained in 
king Edward’s time, but simply re- 
conciled them to the Church, by 
adding what ceremonies were es- 
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teemed wanting, such as habiting, 
&c The very injunction here al- 
luded to is quoted from Heylin by 
your Convert; and the Queen is re- 
presented by him as directing, witb 
regard to those who had been or- 
dained according to Edward’s ordi- 
nal, that “as they were not ordered 
in very deed, the Bishop of the dio- 
cess finding otherwise sufficient abi- 
lity in those men, may supply that 
thing which was wanted in them be- 
fore; then, according to his discre- 
tion, admit them to minister.” This 
must be considered, Sir, a sufficient 
refutation of his unqualified asser- 
tion that under Mary re-ordination 
was enjoined, and certainly prac- 
tised. 

3. The case of Gordon was sim- 
ply this. He had been a Protestant 
Archbishop of Glasgow, but after- 
wards submitted to the papacy, and 
applied by petition to be admitted 
to orders in the Church of Rome. 
In that petition he expressly and 
gratuitously denied the validity of 
his Protestant orders, on the ground 
of the fable of the nags-head ordina- 
tion, which he asserted to be true, 
although he could have had no bet- 
ter testimony to its truth than that 
which we possess. The congrega- 
tion of the holy office, as Le Coura- 
yer asserts, “directed a re-ordina- 
tion, because that matter having not 
been examiued and cleared at Rome 
they could take no course but that 
which is taken in a doubt. But a 
precaution in such circumstances, 
and a proviso granted till the matter 
be examined, never was, and never 
will be, accounted a solemn judg- 
ment, never to be examined again. 
{t is as with those of Constantine and 
Formosus, at first reiterated at Rome 
and afterward acknowledged to be 
good and valid.”’ Is it to be allow- 
ed, Sir, that a sentence pronounced 
upon an individual case, upon peti- 
tion, unsupported by proof or evi- 
dence of-any sort, without discussion, 
without examination, in every sense 








ex fiarte, isto be considered the fi- 
nal judgment of the Roman Church 
on so important a topic? If so, Sir, 
but little can be said, I fear, in favour 
of its wisdom or its justice. This 
certainly was not a decision upon 
the abstract validity of the “English 
orders,” but a decree, merely di- 
recting, as in many other instances, 
with which the Church of England 
had no special concern, the re-ordi- 
nation of an individual, who himself 
declared that his former ordination 
was unlawful. The Church of Rome 
has never decreed the invalidity of 
the orders of the Church of Eng- 
land; or. if it has, in which of its 
Councils was it done? And where 
is the decree to be found? On the 
contrary, some of her most eminent 
divines, after examination, have as- 
serted the validity of these orders: 
Among them Le Courayer mentions 
the celebrated Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux; and he also asserts, as I 
have before stated, that there has al- 
ways been a party in the Church of 
Rome in favour of the validity of the 
orders of the Church of England.— 
And this party probably consists of 
the most of those, who for the sake 
of charity, or for the sake of learn- 
ing, have examined the question. 

4, The frersons who reject these 
orders, are those from whom the 
English hierarchy frretends to de- 
rive itself. A more singular and 
false assertion than this, was proba- 
bly never made by any controversi- 
alist. The English hierarchy pre- 
tend to derive itself from the Roman 
Church as a body, or from any of 
those persons who declare it found- 
ed in fraud! And then again, those 
persons rejecting the very orders 
they are claimed to have given! 
Surely, neither the English Church, 
nor any writer of common sense, 
ever set up so foolish a pretence! 
An Episcopal Church existed in 
England long before the days of po- 
pery. Subsequently, and for many 
hundred years, that Church held 
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communion with the Church of 
Rome, and over it the usurped pow- 
er of the Bishops and Popes of 
Rome was exercised to its cost. 
Henry VIII. who was a Protestant 
only so far as to renounce the Pope, 
delivered that Church from papal 
thraldom. The Bishops of Rome 
before the Reformation may have 
assisted at the ordination of English 
Bishops, and so have these Bishops, 
in all probability, participated in or- 
dinations at Rome. The reverse of 
this specification may, then, be e- 
qually true. 

Proposition 2. Protestants them- 
selves seem to have had formerly 
but a mean opinion of their orders, 
and of the power of their first or- 
dainers. Your Convert asserts that 
this has appeared in several instan- 
ces, and cites but one, that of Bon- 
ner. In the reign of Elizabeth a 
statute was passed empowering the 
Bishops to administer the oath of 
the Queen’s spiritual supremacy to 
all persons within their jurisdictions. 
Bonner, who had been Bishop of 
London, was at this time deprived, 
and confined in the Marshalsea pri- 
son, within the jurisdiction of the Bi- 
shop of Winchester. Bishop Horn 
of that diocess, tendered the oath, 
by his chancellor, to Bonner; who 
refused it, and who for this refusal 
was indicted in the court of King’s 
bench. Upon trial he pleaded that 
Horn, who had been consecrated in 
the reign of Elizabeth, was no true 
Bishop, because the form of conse- 
crating Archbishops and Bishops, 
ratified by parliament in the time of 
Edward VI. had been repealed in 
the reign of Mary, and so remained 
when it was used at the time of 
Horn’s consecration. The whole 
ground for the difficulty was, that in 
the act of 1 Eliz. for restoring the 
Book of Common Prayer, the title 
of that book was inadvertently taken 
as covering all that was usually ap- 
pended to it, or bound up with it, 
(which was the case with the ordi- 
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nal) though each particular was not 
restored by express mention. The 
judges were obliged to order the 
case to be given to a jury for trial, 
but very properly advised that par- 
liament should rectify the oversight, 
which it did at its next session. The 
case between Bonner and Horn was 
not tried, and Bonner was discharg- 
ed. Upon this consequence, Sir, 
your Convert endeavours to support 
his proposition, asserting that the 
case was not given to the jury from 
fear, and that Bonner suffered no 
farther punishment for the same rea- 
sen, while Heylin, from whom he 
quotes, says expressly, that “this 


}favour was indulged unto them, 


| Bonner and others] in hope of 
gaining them by fair means to a 
sense of their duty, as men that had 
sufficiently suffered on that account 
by the loss of their bishoprics.” 
Your Convert next undertakes to 
show that the Queen herself had but 
a mean opinion of the ability of those 
who actually consecrated Archbi- 
shop Parker, for this performance, 
from the efforts she made to have 
her Bishops consecrated by Catho- 
lic prelates, addressing herself first 
to this end to an Archbishop of Ire- 
land, then prisoner in the tower, as 
we learn from Saunders, (de schism. 
aug.) afterwards to Tunstal, &c. 
Le Courayer however amply proves 
firstly, that there could have been 
no necessity to make such an appli- 
cation, on account of the number of 
Bishops who had conformed, and 
were at hand, and of whom, doubt- 
less, more than were required for 
the purpose would cheerfully have 
obeyed the Queen’s commission;— 
and, secondly, that there was not at 
that time, nor for several years af- 
terward, an Irish Archbishop con- 
fined in the tower, and when Rich- 
ard Creagh, some years after, hav- 
ing been consecrated at Rome and 
sent to Ireland as Archbishop of 
Armagh, was for pfofiish frractices 
arrested and committed to the tow- 
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er, was it likely, under these cir- 
cumstances, that he would have 
been applied to for a purpose like 
this? Saunders, at the end of the ve- 
ry book which your Convert quotes, 
gives a list of the Bishops who were 
prisoners in the tower under Eliza- 
beth, in which, says Le Courayer, 
there is no account of any Irish Arch- 
bishop or Bishop, confined in the 
tower at the time, (1559) and Creagh 
is not said to have been imprisoned 
till 1564. A commission was issu- 
edto Tunstal and others; but three 
of them having determined to ad- 
here to the papacy, refused to act. 
Another commission was then issu- 
ed to Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, and 
Hodgskins, which was s duly exe- 
cuted. 

But in this last commission there 
was a sentence, which is not known 
to have been previously inserted in 
any similar commission, to this ef- 
fect:—“supplying, nevertheless, by 
our supreme authority what- 
soever is wanting, or shall be want- 
ing, in order to the performance of 
the premises, either in those things, 
which, pursuant to your commission 
aforesaid, shall be done by you, or 
in any One of you, your condition, 
state or power, of those things which 
by the statutes of this our kingdom, 
or by ecclesiastical laws in this part 
are required, or are necessary; the 
circumstances of the time, and the 
necessity of affairs demanding it.” 
Now, Sir, I should suppose any 
man of upright intentions would find 
no other sense in this passage, than 
that it was simply intended to cover 
any omissions of mere form, as well 
as what should be done, by those to 
whom the commission was directed, 
contrary to those prevailing laws, 
ecclesiastical and civil, which were 
intended and generally expected to 
be repealed, although the pressure 
of the times had not yet given op- 
portunity for it. But this Convert 
appears to think, that, if the com- 
mission be not forged, of which he 
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seems to have little doubt, then Eli- 
zabeth herself must have had doubts 


of their competency to do what she - 


had assigned them, and needed the 
use of all her spiritual supremacy to 
qualify them. So easy is it after the 
lapse of time, to give to the most 
innocent intentions all the hues and 
forms of depravity! 

[ To be continued. | 





For the Repertory. 


The following passages from a 
‘‘Narrative of an excursion to the 
Mountains of Piedmont, among the 
Vaudois, or Waldenses, by Rev. W. 
S. Gilley, in 1822 & 1823,” are ex. 
tracted from a review of said work 
in alate No. of the Port Folio. Thx 
last passage, containing a summar 
of the oppressions under which thi 
interesting people, who are confine: 
to three small vallies, are still bow 
ed down, is in the words of the re 
viewer, and may afford no unprofite 
ble theme of meditation to those 
who imagine that the Church o. 
Rome has ceased the work of per- 
secution. Few, indeed, are louder 
in praise of religious toleration in 
our land, than those who are most 
earnestly striving for the extensiot 
of Papistry. But the sad truth is 
that the Romish Church has under- 
gone no essential change of princi- 
ples, though her practice has, in 
some cases, been obliged to yield to 
the force of circumstances. What 
she was, in what are termed the 
dark ages, she still remains; though 
happily her influence is much di- 
minished. Her spirit is essentially 
the spirit of despotism. Her agents 
know well how to bend for a season. 
when need be, and, in a sense very 
different from that of St. Paul, how 
to “become all things to all men.” 
The fact is notorious, that to gain a 
footing among heathen nations, they 
permitted an amalgamation of ido- 
latry with Christianity. The Abbe 
Dubois has but recently told the 
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world, in vainly attempting to prove 
the inefficacy of Protestant Missions 
in India, how, with unholy hands, 
he had dared to corrupt the sacred 
page of revelation in order the bet- 
ter to accommodate it to the preju- 
dices of the people. And surely it 
is not more inconsistent with Jesu- 
itical principles (a large portion of 
the Romish Clergy of this country 
are said to belong to the Jesuit par- 
ty) to seem to favour religious liber- 
ty in order to gain the popular ear, 
though the desire to use constraint 
and coercion still remain, than to 
avail themselves of the abominations 


already mentioned. 
NosTREBOR. 


“The village of Pomaretto is built 
upon a declivity, just where the 
mountains begin to increase in height 
and number, with rocks above, and 
torrents below. There is such a 
scene of savage disorder in the 
immediate vicinity that one would 
imagine it had been effected by the 
most violent convulsions of nature; — 
huge fragments of rock incumber 
the ground on all sides, and it seems 
as if the mountains must have been 
rent asunder to produce so much 
nakedness and desolation. The 
street, which we slowly ascended, 
was narrow and dirty; the houses, 
or rather cabins, small and incunve 
nient, and poverty, in the strictest 
sense of the word, stared us in the 
face at every step. In vain did we 
cast our eyes about, in search of 
some better looking corner, in which 
we might descry a habitation for the 
reception of the superior Pastor of 
the Churches of the Waldenses.— 
The street was every where no bet- 
ter than a confined lane. At length 
we stood before the Presbytery of 
M. Peyrani, for by this name the 
dwellings of the ministers are known. 
But in external appearance how in- 
different to the most indifferent par- 
sonages in England, or the humblest 
manse in Scotland: Neither gar-| 
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den nor bower enlivened its appear- 
ance, and scarcely did it differ in 
construction or dimensions from the 
humblest cottages by which it was 
surrounded.” 

“At a small fire, where the fuel 
was too scanty to impart warmth to 
the room, and by the side of a table 
covered with books, sat a slender, 
feeble-looking old man, whose whole 
frame was bowed down by infirmity. 
A night cap was on his head. His 
dress consisted of a very shabby, 
time-worn black suit, and white 
worsted stockings, so darned and 
patched that it is difficult to say 
whether any portion of the original 
hose remained. Over his shoulder 
was thrown what once had been a 
cloak, but now a shred only, and 
more like the remains of a horse- 
cloth, than part of a clerical dress. 
This cloak, in the animation of his 
discourse, frequently fell from his 
shoulders, and was replaced by his 
son with a filial tenderness and at- 
tention extremely prepossessing.”’ 
He exhibited “the tone and manners 
of one who would do honour to the 
mitre of any diocess in Europe.— 
Upon my inquiring whether there 
had not been formerly in the Vau- 
dois Church, Bishops, properly so 
called, he answered, yes, and I 
should now be styled Bishop, for my 
office is virtually Episcopal, but it 
would be absurd to retain the empty 
title, when we are too poor to sup- 
port the dignity, and have little ju- 
risdiction but that which is volunta- 
rily submitted to amongst ourselves; 
the term moderator 1s therefore now 
in use with us, as being more con- 
sistent with our humiliation.” 

‘Remember. said the old man, 
that you are indebted to us for your 
emancipation from papal thraldom. 
We led the way; we stood in the 
front rank, and «against us the first 
thunderbolts of Rome were fulmi- 
nated. The baying of the blood- 
hound of the inquisition was heard 
in our Vallies before you knew its 
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name. They hunted down some of 
our ancestors, and pursued others 
from glen to glen, and over rock 
and mountain, till they obliged them 
to seek refuge in foreign countries. 
A few of these wanderers penetrat- 
ed as far as Provence and Lang::e- 
doc, and from them were the Albi 
genses or heretics of Albi. The 
province of Guienne afforded shel- 
ter to the persecuted Albigenses. 
Guienne was then in your posses- 
sion. From an English province 
our doctrines found their way into 
England itself, and your Wickliffe 
preached nothing more than what 
had been advanced by the ministers 
of our vallies 400 years before his 
time. Whence (continued my ag- 
ed informant, with increased anima- 
tion,) came your term Lollards but 
from a Waldensian Pastor, Walter 
Lollard, who flourished about the 
middle of the 13th century? And 
the Walloons of the Low Countries 
were nothing more than a sect, 
whose name is easily found in a cor- 
ruption of our own. As for our- 
selves, we have been called heretics, 
and Arians, and Manichzans, and 
Cathari,—but we are, like your- 
selves, a Church built up in Christ; 
a Church, with the discipline and 
regular administration of Divine ser- 
vice which constitutes a Church. 
We have adhered to the pure tenets 
of the Apostolic age, and the Ro- 
man Catholics have separated from 
us. QOurs is the Apostolic succes- 
sion, from which the Roman hierar- 
chy has departed rather than our- 
selves. We are not only a Church 
by name and outward forms, but a 
Church actually interested, by faith. 
in Jesus Christ, the corner stone.”’ 
“No Protestant is allowed to pur- 
chase land beyond the narrow boun- 
daries of the three vallies. No Vau- 
dois is allowed to practice as a Phy- 
sician, Surgeon, Apothecary, Advo- 
cate or Attorney, except among his 
own community, and within the li- 
mits of the vallies. No Protestant 
Vou. 7....No, 844. 
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books of instruction or devotion are 
allowed to be printed in Piedmont, 
and an enormous duty is laid upon 
the importation of such books —= 
They are obliged to abstain from 
work on all the festivals of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. They pay 
a land tax of 203 per cent., whereas 
the Catholics pay only 13. No Vau- 
dois clergyman is allowed to sleep 
in any village except those immedie 
ately adjoining his own community. 
Such is the generosity, tolération, 
and Christian spirit of the Roman 
Catholic when in power.” 





For the Repertory, 


Nothing is more inspiring to the 
feelings of the true Christian, than 
to witness the promulgation of that 
blessed gospel which has brought 
life and immortality to light. 

If there be any gospel principle 
which should be received as an 
axiom, it is that which imposes the 
obligation upon Christendom to 
convey the word of life to those be- 
nighted members of the human fa- 
mily, who see none of its beauties, 
and taste none of its pleasures; 
whose eyes roll in darkness, and 
whose steps lead to death. 

We are met, however, in our ef- 
forts thus to enlighten and bless the 
the world, by some who esteem it 
no part of our duty to go beyond 
the limits of our own immediate 
neighbourhood; and by others, who, 
at most, would have us embrace 
only the population of our own hap- 
py republic, without visiting in our 
benevolence those isles of the sea, 
and those benighted portions of 
other continents, where the pow- 
ers of darkness have erected their 
throne, and established their altars. 

Must the followers of Christ sit 
still, restrain their sympathies, and 
withhold the beams of heavenly 
truth, while a large portion of their 
fellow-beings, are bowing in stupid 
and guilty adoration before sense~ 
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less idols, or paying those devotions 
to the sun or the fires which break 
from the centre of the earth, which 
belong alone to Him who is th 
Lord both of Heaven and earth? 

We will not stop to argue the 
point regarding the effect of the 
Christian religion, on our own or 
other countries. The time has 
passed by, when such a discussion 
would be necessary. The experi 
ment has been made, and facts are 
at hand, to demonstrate the powers 
of the gospel—its transforming in- 
fluence upon the most blind and 
perverse of pagans. 

The reports of the various mis- 
sionary societies and of disinterest- 
ed travellers, must answer all the 
cavilling on this score. What ma- 
gic power dethroned the idols of 
the South Sea Islands, demolished 
their temples, and drew from their 
worship those whom the influence 
of education, and habit, and vice, 
had confirmed in their blind and 
senseless idolatry? 

But the question before us, is— 
are we as a nation, as a Christian na- 
tion, bound to contribute of our 
substance, to enlighten the pagan 
world? 

Apart from the obligations which 
the gospel imposes, we think there 
are considerations enough in favour 
of the enterprise, to recommend it 
to every philanthropic mind. 

Who are they to whom it is pro- 
posed to send the blessings of the 
gospel of peace? and from what is 
it proposed to deliver them? 

The objects of this benevolence are 
men, children of the same common 
parent with ourselves—beings who 
have in common with us, capacities 
for enjoyment and suffering; and 
who are like ourselves, destined for 
an eternal world. In their present 


secluded state, shut out as they are 
from our sources of improvement 
and happiness—they venture by the 
aid of their own unenlightened reason 
upon systems of social life and of 
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religious worship;—and to what 
nave these led them? We can an- 
swer this question only by a refer- 
ence to the shores of the Ganges, 
where the victims of a barbarous 
and blood-thirsty religion are found 
by thousands; or to the record 
of Moloch himself, and of Jugger- 
naught, for the millions of their slain! 
Dark and dismal are the brightest 
of their hopes; abject and spiritless 
the best exertions of their most en- 
lightened reason; and the wide- 
spread populauon of mighty em- 
pires, is saddened and degraded by 
all that is horrid and afflictive both 
in regard to the happiness of this 
world and the hopes of the next.— 
Our eyes are opened to behold all 
this. 

The wailings of their wretched- 
ness have reached our more fa- 
voured land—the pulse of the Chris- 
tian community beats high in sym- 
pathy; and looking upon them as 
brethren, separated, it is true, by 
seas and mountains from the bene- 
fits of our personal and iminediate 
benevolence, they claim our aid in 
the only way in which it can be ef- 
fectually rendered. But at this 
point we are met by our opponents, 
who object—“Ah! they are not of 
our country—they are remote from 
us.” But what is the amount of 
this objection? Let us analyze it.— 
An object of benevolence and sym- 
pathy ceases to be one to us, when 
removed from under our eye or 
beyond the circle of our observa- 
tion and acquaintance. It is dis- 
tance, then, which arrayed against 
brotherly kindness has the power of 
cancelling it! A few miles added 
to the sface which intervenes be- 
tween us and the objects whom we 
are bound to succour and relieve, re- 
leases us from all obligation to 
these duties; and the ties which uni- 
ted us, are severed. We are bre- 
thren no longer! There are indeed, 
duties of such a kind, that contigul- 
ty of habitation is necessary to their 
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discharge. We stand in very dif- 
ferent relations to a New Zealander 
and to a citizen of the United States. 
To the former we are bound by 
the ties of our common nature; to 
the latter, by the additional bond of 
civil and social fellowship. But 
how does all this affect the question 
before us? 


Are we bound to provide for the |} 


religious instruction of our country- 
men, only because they are our 
countrymen? To what principles 
and feelings must an appeal be 
made, when it is necessary to ex- 
cite to any of the offices of Chris 
tian benevolence and charity? 

Consider also, the example of 
that High and Holy Being, “whose 
ways are not as our ways, and whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts.” 
We are but an insignificant and re- 
mote province in his vast dominions. 
Why did he not lavish his mercy 
and goodness upon the bright and 
pure spirits which ddore and burn 
around his throne? Why did he 
bow the Heaven’s, and come down 
to earth? God is love, and such 
should be the spirit and conduct of 
his intelligent and accountable crea- 
ture, man. When we presented to 
the divine Saviour, a mingled spec- 
tacle of guilt, wretchedness, and 
woe, the Heaven of Heavens could 
not contain him. The song of se- 
raphs, the throne of glory, the bo- 
som of the eternal Father, were 
abandoned, that he might give 
life to those who were ready to per- 
ish. The plenitude of omnipotence 
was shrouded under a garb of fee- 
ble flesh; and this flesh was pierced, 
and mar’d, ‘and broken, that suffer- 
ing, condemned, and fallen man 
might participate in his heavenly 
felicity. 

But in this wonderful display of 
mercy, he has set us an example 
that claims our imitation. He is 
our common Father, and we are all 
brethren. - What we receive fram 
him, shall we not distribute to those 
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whose condition is less favoured 
than ours? 

Reverse the case. Let those hap- 
less beings for whom we are plead- 
ing, be placed in our situation, and 
we in theirs—and we will add ano- 
ther circumstance to give strength to 
our argument. We will suppose 
that in this mutation, we should re- 
tain our present estimate of the 
high privileges which those enjoy, 
who, by the supposition, are to oc- 
cupy our places. What, we ask, 
should we think of these more fa- 
voured people under such circum- 
stances, should they refuse us the 


relief and assistance which they 
were able to render? How should 
we regard their excuses? “Ah! 


you are beyond the limits of our 
happy government. Charity is 
bounded by fixed geographical lines. 
We dare not pass the political limit 
which Providence has set to the 
land of our nativity. Our heaven- 
ly Father has said, thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther; and we 
must yield a willing obedience, and 
govern ourselves by that inviolable 
precept which requires charity to 
begin at home. You are suffering, 
and benighted, and going to speedy 
destruction; but if you have none to 
assist you within your own borders, 
you must submit to your fate in sul- 
len despair.” Should we regard 
such language as any thing more 
than a pretext for cold, selfish, cruel 
inbumanity? 

But suppose distance to be a 
good reason for withholding the bene- 
fits which it is in our power to be- 
stow. Who shall decide how far 
these unhappy beings must be re- 
moved from us, before our obliga- 
tions to relieve them shall cease? 
Some adopt both in theory and 
practice, the principle “every one 
for himself.” Of such we expect 
nothing. Others will embrace with 
some little warmth, the members of 
their own family, and the partici- 
pants of their blood. Some yet 
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more liberal, will widen the circle 
until it takes in “‘neighbourhood.”’— 
But where is the line which defines 
“neighbourhood.” We begin al- 
ready to get into difficulty Others 
we have said will enlarge the circle 
unul it embraces our country.— 
This is more defined. But are not 
the lines which separate countries, 
so far as the whole family of man 
is concerned, merely artificial?— 
But we have, itis true, the divisions 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica; and these are all weil enough 
defined. But do not human beings 
inhabit each quarter of the globe— 
men of the same family, born of 
the same parent, and having the 
same destiny? If we see a fellow- 
being clinging to a spar in the 
midst of some neighbouring waters, 
we are bound to save him if in our 
power. But are we less strongly 
bound (supposing we had equal abili- 
ty to do so) to save a Hottentot when 
struggling with his native waters? — 
Is not humanity universal? And is 
benevolence to be confined within 
narrower bounds? Are they not 
principles which no time or dis- 
tance should be permitted to de- 
stroy or even weaken? 

Again, the world is one of want 
and suffering. It is so, undoubted- 
ly, by the wise appointment of the 
Deity. “The poor,” we are em- 
phatically told, “we have always 
with us.”’ Wherefore? For some 
wise though inscrutable purpose in 
God’s providence. We can, never- 
theless, reason a little upon this 
point. Suppose we had no poor— 
none who required the exercise of 
our benevolence; but that all were 
in all respects equal;—where, we 
ask, would be the field for the exer- 
cise of the noblest principles of our 
nature? Where would be the rich 
and ennobling pleasure arising out 
ot the assurance that ‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive’’?— 
And where the luxury of the soul in 
contributing to the relief of the help- 
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less and destitute; of wiping from 
the eye of- sorrow its bitter tears; of 
soothing the disconsolate, and com- 
forting the distressed? Where, ina 
word, the cement that binds society 
together? It is in the present con- 
stitution of the moral world, that 
God is glorified by the exercise of 
these ennobling principles, and that 
man is made happy. It is in their 
exercise that their possessors real- 
ize their chief enjoyment. Nori all 
this mere]: local. — Although enou _h 

f misery exists within the reach 
of every man, for the exercise of his 
benevolence; yet he wishes to enjoy 
the enviable reward of walking in the 
footsteps of his Divine Master, and 
of pouring light upon every dark- 
some wanderer from the way of life. 

The heathen world is presented to 
us en masse. It can be operated 
upon effectually, only by masses.— 
What are one man and one dollar, 
in the midst of millions? As a drop 
to the ocean. To effect a reforma- 
tion of the heathen world, a power 
must be arrayed to balance power, 
at least to a certain extent; or, in 
other words, enough of moral and 
frecuniary force must be lodged 
there to obtain and maintain a foot- 
ing. But once secured in this, and 
well sustained, the work of reforma- 
tion is as certain as that truth is more 
powerful than error; or that light is 
more reviving and agreeable than 
darkness. 

Away, then, with all the subterfu- 
ges of those who would shut out 
nundreds of millions of human souls 
from the rational enjoyment of this 
life, and from the more exalted bliss 
ofthe next. It is all casuistry, foun- 
ded in selfishness. Benevolence— 
the love of man, is a Principle; and 
as well may we attempt to circum- 
scribe with our word the widening 
of the circle caused by dropping a 
pebble in a lake, as to limit its en- 
largement. ‘The one stops not short 
of the shores; the other is bounded 
only by the family of man. 
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The obligation to furnish aid to 
this great object, applies zo¢ to those 
who have nothing to give. Their 
prayers and good wishes are as ac- 
ceptable to the Deity, as though they 
eave, with the ability to do so—thou- 
sands. The mite which the widow 
gave, was not the less acceptable for 
being a mite. In the eye of Hea- 
ven, had she had a million and given 
it, instead of t'e mite, she could not 
have secured to herself more of self- 
approbation, or the approbation oi 
her God. It is the motive that gives 
character, even in our own esteem, 
to our moral actions; and it is motive 
that fixes their character, also, with 
the Deity. 

But to such as can come to the 
hel» of the mighty, it is expected of 
them to come. TZhey are to move 
this ark. Then let Christendom 
rise and apply its power, and the 
heathen temples will fall, and their 
false gods be trodden in the dust, 
whilst the thousands who now “igno- 
rantly worship,” disenthralled from 
their superstition and their bloody 
rites, will pour forth their songs to 
Him who has redeemed them, and 
their gratitude to those by whose 
agency they were brought in the way 
of salvation. 

PHILANDER. 


For the Repertory. 
ANECDOTE OF COM. M‘DONOUGH. 


In the death of the late Commo- 
dore M: Donough, not only his coun- 
try, but the Christian Church has 
lest a faithful warrior. While he 
dared to face the cannon’s mouth to 
repel the invader from our shores, 
he shrunk not from taking a decided 
stand in behalf of that sacred cause 
to which he had pledged himself at 
the sacramental altar of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The following cir. 
cumstance, illustrative of his Chris- 
tian faithfulness, deserves comme- 
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moration. It was related to the wri- 
ter a few years since by an Ameri- 
can merchant at Gibraltar, who re- 
ceived the account from the lips of 
the very individual to whom the ad- 
monition was given. But for this 
honest avowal, the fact would pro- 
bably have remained unknown until 
the day when all things shall be re- 
vealed. The individual alluded to, 
an officer of high rank in the navy, 
was unhappily addicted to that per- 
nicious practice, which, while ina 
ereat measure banished from the 
circles of private life, is still such a 
blot upon the character of our yal- 
lant marine—profane swearing. M‘- 
Donough, he stated, had watched 
for an opportunity to administer a 
reproof. The reproof was at length 
given, but with so much affectionate 
earnestness, with such regard to his 
feelings, and in a manner so private, 
that, continued he, I felt thankful for 
his kindness, and resolved in future 
to keep a guard upon my lips, and 
especially in his presence to avoid 
expressions so wounding to his feel- 
ings. 

In connection with the above, the 
writer cannot forbear relating an an- 
ecdote (whence derived he does not 
recollect), which may serve as an 
answer to all who excuse themiselves 
for continuance in this sinful habit 
by the plea of inability to relinquish 
it. A sailor, reproved for his pro- 
faneness, made answer, ‘I cannot 
help it, sir; I do it without thought.’ 
‘But you do not curse and swear 
when on the quarter deck?’ ‘Oh 
no! the Captain isthere.’ Poor self- 
deceivers, who abuse yourselves 
with a plea which will be rejected 
at the day of trial, cultivate an abid- 
ing impression, that, in whatever 
place you are, the great Captain of 
your salvation is a witness to every 
word you utter, and you will not 
need the wretched apology,—I can- 
not help it.’ 


NosTREBOR. 
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For the Repertory. 


Dr. FRANKLIN’S SENTIMENTS RE- 
SPECTING PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


So little is upon record with re- 
gard to the sentiments of our dis- 
tinguished philosopher and states- 
man, Dr. Franklin, on the subject of 
religion, that every fragment be- 
comes highly interesting. Under 
this impression, I transcribe for the 
Repertory, the following passage 
from a letter addressed by him to 
his daughter, Mrs. Richard Bache, 
dated Reedy Island, Nov. 8th, 1764. 
This letter with two others are con- 
tained in the ‘London Monthly Ma- 
gazine and Review’ for Aug. 1825. 

NosTREBOR, 


‘Go constantly to church, whoe- 
ver preaches. The act of devotion 
in the Common Prayerbook is your 
principal business there, and, if pro- 
perly attended to, will do more to- 
wards amending the heart than ser- 
mons generally can do. For they 
were composed by men of much 
greater piety and wisdom than our 
common composers of sermons can 
pretend to be; and therefore I wish 
that you would never miss the 
prayer days: yet I do not mean that 
you should despise sermons, even 
of the preachers you dislike, for the 
discourse is often much better than 
the man, as sweet and clear waters 
come through very dirty earth. I 
am the more particular on this head, 
as you seemed to express, a little 
before I came away, some inclina- 
tion to leave our Church, which I 
would not have you do.” 


THE ATONEMENT. 


Extract from an interesting con- 
versation between Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and Mr. Boswell, on the 
atonement. 

“TI talked to him of original sin, in 
consequence of the fall of man, and 
of the atonement made by our Sa- 
viour.—After some conversation 
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which he desired me to remember, 
he, at my request dictated, to meas 
follows: | 
‘‘With respect to original sin the 
inquiry is not necessary; for what- 
ever is the cause of human corrup- 
tion, men are evidently and confes- 
sedly so corrupt, that all the laws of 
Heaven and Earth are insufficient 
to restrain them from crimes.— 
Whatever difficulty there may be in 
the conception of vicarious punish- 
ments, it is an opinion which has 
had possession of mankind in all 
ages. ‘There is no nation that has 
not used the practice of sacrifices. 
Whoever, thereivre, denies the pro- 
priety of vicarious punishments, 
holds an opinion which the senti- 
ments and practice of mankind have 
contradicted from the beginning of 
the world.. The great sacrifice for 
the sins of mankind was offered at 
the death of the Messiah, who is 
called in Scripture, “The Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sins of 
the world.” To judge of the 
reasonableness of the scheme of re- 
demption, it must be considered as 
necessary to the government of the 
universe, that God should make 
known his perpetual and irreconci- 
lable detestation of moral evil. He 
might indeed punish, and punish 
only the offenders; but as the end of 
punishment is not revenge of crimes 
but propagation of virtue, it was 
more becoming the divine clemency 
to find another manner of proceed- 
ing, less destructive to man, and at 
least equally powerful to promote 
goodness. The end of punishment 
is to reclaim and warn.— That punish- 
ment will both reclaim and warn, 
which shows evidently such abhor- 
rence of sin in God as may deter us 


from it, or strike us with vengeance 


when we have committed it. This 
is effected by vicarious punishment. 
Nothing could more testify the op- 
position between the nature of God 
and moral evil, or more amply tis- 
play his justice to men and angels, 
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to all orders and successions of be 
ings, than that it was necessary for 
the highest and purest nature, ever 
for divinity itself, to pacify the de- 
mands of vengeance by a painful 
death, of which the natural effect 
will be, that when Justice is appeas- 
ed, there is a proper place for the 
exercise of mercy.— The peculiar 
doctrine of Christianity is, that of an 
universal sacrifice and perpetual 
propitiation.—Other prophets only 
proclaimed the will and the threat- 
nings of God; Christ satisfied his 
jusuce.’—Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, 





Tothe Editor of the Repertory. 


In your Magazine for the month 
of January, I have seen with much 
regret, certain strictures on the 
Sermon preached by Bishop Hobart, 
in Rome. ‘The author says that his 
‘remarks were dictated by no hos- 
tile or unkind feeling, but by an im- 
perious sense of duty, nothing less 
than which would have induced him 
to use such freedom with an author 
who has so many claims upon his 
courtesy.” But I would respectful- 
ly ask whether an imperious sense 
of duty without any Aostile or un- 
kind feeling would have led any 
Christian, from the extracts from 
the Sermon given in the Repertory, 
to express the ‘regre?’ that ‘it had 
not been of a more peculiarly Chris- 
tian character, springing from fe- 
culiarly Christian princifles,’— 
whether an imperious sense of duty 
would have led him to draw the 
conclusion,—“that in the sermons 
of our distinguished divines of the 
present day,’’ “there remains too 
much of that species of Christianity 
diluted by heathen morality, or 
warped by controversial zeal, which 
called forth the censures of Secker 
and Horsley towards the same error 
in their day.” 

It is not my intention, however, 
to impugn the motives of your cor- 
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respondent. My only object in 
ihis communication, is to enable 
your readers to judge impartially of 
a production which has been the sub- 
ject of much remark,—and for that 
purpose 1 must beg you to publish 
the following critique, of the ven- 
erable Bishop of Pennsylvania,* 
who, it will be acknowledged on all 
hands, is unprejudiced, and incapa- 
ble of ministering to the vanity of 
any man. 

“The title of the Sermon, (says 
Bp. W ) is ‘Christian Sympathy,’ 
referring to a principle of human na- 
ture, which in itself, like all other 
principles of the same nature, not 
having the character of either moral- 
ly good or morally evil, is stamped 
by the one or by the other of these 
properties, according to the deter- 
mination of the will of the agent. 

“The Bishop must have been 
aware, of this distinction: since he 
did not press beneficence on the 
ground of mere native sympathy or 
constitutional sentimentalism. On 
the contrary, in the opening of his 
subject, he stated, as a fundamental 
truth, that ‘‘zo efforts of the mere 
natural man, weakened and cor- 
rupted as he is by the fall, can be 
acceptable to the Just and Holy 
Sovereign of the universe, unless 
sanctified by the grace, and purified 
by the merits of that divine person- 
ige, whom it has pleased his offend- 
ed Maker to set forth as the Media- 
tor—through whom only, pardon 
and holiness are dispensed to his 
yuilty and fallen creatures.”’ It is, 
nowever, contended, that all natural 
principles do not ‘radically ceterior- 
ate the virtues which they influence, 
and the actions which they dictate.’ 

“Had it been an object with the 
preacher to make a display of his 
theology, he would, doubtless, have 
enlarged satisfactorily on the prece- 
ding points, and others connected 


* See a piece signed W. W. in the 
first No. of the Philadelphia ‘Church 
Register,’ presumed to be by Bp, White. 
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with them, as may be gathered from 
what he has said concerning the 
same, in two volumes of sermons, 
Jately edited by bim: but such a 
development could not have been 
reasonably expected, in a short dis- 
course, directed to a specific object. 
As to the different operations as. 
crived by him to native sympathy 
abstractedly,—and to the same prin- 
ciple influenced by divine grace,— 
it is impossible to deny the distinc- 
tion taken, without affirming that 
every principle of human nature is 
itself sinful;—for instance, that hun- 
ger and thirst are essentially of that 
character, because they may incite 
to excess, although we may also ‘eat 
and drink to the glory of God:—or 
to take the illustration given by the 
Bishop, that the principle inclining 
us to seek the approbation of our 
fellow-men, which is the cause of 
much evil, should be expunged 
from the list of motives to virtue,— 
when an Apostle has said, ‘If there 
be any fraise, think on these things.’ 

“For excitement to beneficence, 
from the motive of sympathy,—s7i/d, 
let it be said, mo¢ as a principle of 
nature, but as acted ufion by divine 
grace, the Bishop cites several pas- 
sages of Scripture, as to his pur- 
pose. His text is pertinent to it:— 
‘Rejoice with them that rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep,’ which 
is a resting of both these acts on 
the single principle of Christian 
sympathy 

‘To the same end, he produces, 
‘Remember them that are in bonds, 
as bound with them; and them that 
suffer adversity, as being yourselves 
also in the body,’ a motive unwor- 
thy of an Apostle, were it not that 
sympathy directed by religious con- 
siderations, is a commendable prin- 
ciple of action. 

“The preacher does not omit to 
urge the example of the blessed 
Saviour, who ‘went about doing 
good.’ His sympathy is referred to, 
as manifested at the marriage in 
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Cana of Galilee, and at the tomb of 
Lazarus: and as likening him to the 
character of his type, the High 
Priest, who could ‘have compas- 
sion,’ for that he himself was ‘come 
passed with infirmity.’ 

“He also gives as an authority, 
the application made of the figure 
of Curist’s mystical body, that ‘if 
une member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with nt, or ifone member 
be honoured, all the members re- 
joice with it.’ In not one of these 
citations, or in the comments on 
them, is there any thing in com- 
mon with native sympathy, or with 
constitutional sentimentalism. 

“Other passages might have been 
dwelt on by the preacher, had the 
argument required, or had it been 
suited to the liinits of the discourse. 
Prominent among them, there might 
have been the parable of the good 
Samaritan. It is distinctly said, 
that the had compassion’ on the 
wounded traveller: and the im- 
provement of the case is, ‘go and 
do likewise.’ 

“In the 9th chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, we read that Jesus was ‘mov- 
ed with compassion’ on the multi- 
tude,—and in the 18th chap. there 
is held out to our imitation, a cer- 
tain lord, who was ‘moved with 
compassion’ toward his servant, and 
forgave him his debt. St. Paul 
has said, ‘we that are strong, Ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak:’ 
again, ‘having compassion one of 
another:’ and again, ‘bear one ano- 
ther’s burthens.”’ St. James, in the 
2d chapter of his epistle, has cen- 
sured the want of sympathy, for ‘a 
brother or sister naked and desti- 
tute of daily food.’ St. Peter has 
said, ‘be pitiful, be courteous.’ And 
St. John has said, ‘whoso hath this 
world’s good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bow- 
els of compassion on him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him.’ 

‘It would be easy to multiply au- 
thorities to the same effect: espe 
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cially if we were to call to our aid, 
the Old Testament, in which the 
great lawgiver of the Jews set an 
example to his inspired followers. 
when, to guard his whole nation a- 
gainst the sin of oppressing a stran- 
ger, he recorded for their admoni- 
tion, ‘ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt.” Here was an appeal 
to sympathy, not indeed as animal 
instinct, but as guided by religious 
views. 

‘*When the preacher proceeds to 
apply his reasoning to the charita- 
ble occasion before him, he does not 
hesitate, notwithstanding the filuce 
in which he stood, to celebrate the 
praises of the interesting people for 
whom he pleaded —in their adhe- 
rence to the integrity of the Chris- 
tian faith, amidst the superstitions 
and the corruptions by which they 
had been surrounded: and he con- 
siders the light of truth, which at 
last dispelled them in many coun- 
tries—doubtless referring to the era 
of the Reformation—as having been 
lighted in their sequestered vallies.”’ 

To these judicious observations, 
I have only to add, that if the rea- 
ders of the Repertory will take the 
trouble to peruse the whole dis- 
course, they will be much edified 
and delighted,—and acknowledge in 
the words of Bishop White, that the 
country and the sudject of the 
preacher, “will render the occasion 
a memorable event in the history of 
the American Church.” 

‘Aup1t ALTERAM PARTEM.’ 


Ss 


RESOLUTIONS FOR THE SABBATH 
BY DR. JOHNSON, 

1. To rise early; and in order to 
do it, to go to sleep early on Satur- 
day. 

2. To use some extraordinary de- 
votion in the morning. 

3. To examine the tenour of my 
life, and particularly the last week; 
and to mark my advances in religi- 
on, or recession from it. 

Vou. 7...N0, 8.45 
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4. To read the Scriptures metho- 
dically, with such helps as are at 
hand. 

5. To go to church twice. 

6. To read books of divinity, er- 
ther speculative or practical. 

7. To instruct my family. 

8. To wear off by meditation any 
worldly soil contracted in the week, 

Such were the resolutions of him 
whose intellectual powers have made 
him the most illustrious ornament of 
the literary world. 


MOLLARD LEFEVRE’S REASONS 
FOR PREFERRING THE PROTES- 
TANT FAITH. 

The following letter from M. Mollard 
Lefevre, a most respectable merchant 
of Lyons, in France, giving his rea- 
sons for renouncing popery and em- 
bracing the Protestant faith, is copied 
from a London publication. It was 
first published in the Courier Fran- 
cais; on account of which an entire 
impression of that paper was detained 
at the post-office, and the Editor proy 
secuted by the government. 


Lyons, June 25th, 1825. 

S1r,— You inquire what were the 
motives which actuated me in the 
step 1 have just taken, and why I 
attach so much importance to be- 
coming a member of the Christian 
Reformed Church. I am ready to 
inform you, and to open my mind to 
you with the utmost candour. The 
gospel, my conscience, and my rea- 
son—these, in three words, have 
been my guides and advisers. 

I know by my own experience, 
that man is a religious being: I felt 
the need of uniting myself to God by 
an entire faith and by worship; but I 
felt also that this faith and this wor- 
ship ought to have nothing in them 
contrary to that natural light, that 
reason, that consciousness of right 
and wrong, which God has implanted 
within us; and that every religion 
which should not accord with these 
grand principles, or should shrink 
from being examined upen them, 
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could not be divine, since God cannot 
contradict himself, and his works 
cannot dread the light. 

It became, therefore, my wish to 
recur to the foundation of the Chris- 
tian faith, by studying the Holy 
Scriptures in the love of truth; and 
from that moment [ may say a new 
day broke upon me. I read also 
some of the writings of those fathers 
of the church who lived nearest the 
times of the Apostles; and they ac- 
corded with the Gospel, in convin- 
cing me that the Christian Reform- 
ed Church was the true Church of 
Jesus Christ, since its faith and wor- 
ship perfectly agreed with the doc- 
trines of the Founder of Christianity, 
and with those of his Apostles, and 
since I found nothing therein op- 
posed to my natural light. 

I thought from the first, that I 
ought to have recourse to the word 
of God alone, the divinity of which I 
acknowledged, and not to the opin- 
ions of men frequently led astray by 
their own passions and interest; that 
I ought to look upon the Scripture 
as infallible, and to read it myself; 
that it must be so clear as to enable 
me to understand whatever in it 
concerned my faith and practice; 
and that I ought not to seek the rule 
of that faith in human traditions. 
Scripture itself confirmed my opin- 
ion; for I there read that “the law 
of the Lord is perfect;” that it is 
“inspired by God to instruct, to re- 
buke, to correct, and to conduct to 
piety and righteousness; that Jesus 
himself said to his disciples, “Search 
the Scriptures;”’ that he condemned 
traditions, saying to the Scribes, “In 
vain do they worship me, teach- 
ing doctrines which are only the 
commandments of men; for they 
leave the commandments of God, to 
follow the traditions of men;’’ that 
St. Paul anathematizes all religious 
instruction which is not drawn from 
the gospel; “There are some that 
trouble you, who would overturn 
the gospel of Jesus Christ; but 
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should we ourselves, or should an 
angel from heaven, preach a doc- 
trine unto you different from that 
which we have preached, let him 
be accursed:” that the gospel is 
plain to those whom their passions 
blind not, as St. Paul also says: “If 
the gospel which we preach is yet 
veiled, to those unbelievers whose 
minds the god of this world hath 
blinded, in order that they may not 
be enlightened by the light of the 
gospel of the glory of Jesus Christ, 
who is the image of God;” that St. 
Ambrose also says, “The Holy 
Scripture is useful to every one.” 
St. Chrysostom says again, “The 
reading of the Holy Scriptures is a 
strong bulwark against sin; and ig- 
norance of the Scriptures is a great 
precipice, a deep abyss.” St. Basil 
also tells us, “All that is included in 
the divinely inspired Scripture not 
being of faith, is sin.” 

I feel, therefore, that it was my 
duty to examine Scripture alone, to 
seek therein what I ought to believe 
and to do.- I perceive that it was 
the way pointed out by St. Paul 
himself, who, far from forbidding 
this examination to the people, says, 
“Prove all things; approve that 
which is good.” 

I dare not assent to the opinion of 
any church, merely. as a church, nor 
of any council, while Jesus Christ 
announced “There shall arise false 
Christs and false prophets, which 
shall do great signs and wonders, 
insomuch as to deceive, if it were 
possible, the very elect.”” St. John 
also says on this subject, ““My well 
beloved, believe not every spirit; 
but try whether the spirits be of 
God, for many false prophets are 
risen in the world.’” The Abbe de 
Palermo himself admits, “that the 
council may -err, and that, in what 
regards faith, the conviction of an 
individual ought to be preferred to 
the opinion of the Pope himself.” 
“I dread councils,” says St. Gre- 
gory of Nazianzen, “and | have 
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never seen any which have not done 
more harm than good.” 

The principles of Scripture, and 
of the earliest Fathers, are tiose of 
the Reformed Church; and I re- 
marked with pleasure, that she es- 
tablishes her faith only as God and 
our own understandings tell us that 
it ought to be established. 1 ob- 
served that the ministers of religion 
were in the gospel forbidden to seek 
temporal power, riches, and honour; 
that charity, meekness, and humility, 
were to be characteristics of the 
priests of Jesus Christ. Peter says 
to them, 


ing over its conduct, not by a forced 


necessity, but by a voluntary affec- 
tion, which should be according to | 


God; not by a shameful desire of 
gain, but by a disinterested charity; 
not domineering over the Lord’s 
heritage, but becoming examples to 
the flock, by a virtue, which springs 


from the heart;’”? and Jesus Christ) 
himself tells them, ‘Trouble not, 
yourselves concerning gold or sil-| 


ver, or other money in your purse.” 
He declares to them that if they act 
Otherwise they are but Scribes and 
Pharisees, whom he reproves, say- 
ing, “They love salutation in the 
public places, and to be called of 
men master; but as for you, desire 
not to be called master, because you 
have but one master, and you are 
all brethren.— Neither call any one 
on earth your father, because you 
have but one Father; which is in 
heaven, and be not called teacher, 
because you have but one teacher 
and but one master, which is Christ. 
He who is great among you shall be 
your servant; for whosoever exalteth 
himself shall be abased, and whoso- 
ever abaseth himself shall be exalt- 
ed. Wounto you,S «wes and Pha- 
risees, hypocrites, because under 
the pretence of your long prayers 
you$devour widews’ houses. It 1s 
for this that you shall receive a more 
rigorous judgment. Wo unto you, 
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“Feed the flock of God | 
with which you are charged, watch- | 
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for you cleanse the outside of the 
cup and of the platter, and yet you 
are within, full of rapine and un- 
cleanliness.” 

I observed, likewise, that their 
marriage was approved by the word 
of God, since it was not his will to 
make of them a separate caste, with 
interests inimical tu those of society, 
and prevent them from practising 
those numerous virtues to which the 
father ofa family is called. St. Paul 
says “Let them marry, for it is better 
to marry than to burn ” In writing to 
Timothy, The bishop, then, must 
be blameless; he must have married 
but one wife; he must be sober, 
prudent, grave, and modest, loving 
hospitaliy, able to teach; he must 
not be given to wine, neither violent 
nor hasty to strike; but just and mod- 
erate, far from disputes, disinterest- 
ed; he must govern well his own 
household, keeping his children in 
obedience, and in all propriety.” 
He says again, “Have we not pow- 
er to lead about with us a wife, who 
may be our sister in Jesus Christ, as 
do the other Aposties, and the 
brothers of our Lord, and Cephas?”’ 
And St. Clement of Alexandria 
says himself, * There are some who 
condemn the priests that marry; but 
will they not also condemn the Apos- 
tles; for Peter and Philip had chil- 
dren, and the latter had his daugh- 
ters married.” The ministers of 
the reformed religion follow this 
principle, and the example of the 
Apostles; and they are, like them, fa- 
thers of families, patterns to their 
Hock; they live in simplicity, making 
no vows contrary to human nature, 
the precepts of Scripture, purity of 
manners, and the good order of so- 
ciety. 

I have embraced their communion, 
because in it there is no prostration 
before wood, or stone, or old relics 
of corpses to which corruption has 
paid no respect. 

I have embraced this communion, 
because in it every thing is referred 
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immediately to God the Saviour of! 
men, and not to creatures sinful like 
ourselves; for, saith St. Paul, 
“There is but one God, and one 
Mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus.” And St. 
John: “If any man sin, we have. 
an advocate with the Father, Je- 
sus Christ, who is righteous.”— 
And, consequently, Jesus Christ: 
being here the only hope of be- 
lievers, they are entirely and uni- 
formly Christians. 

I have embraced this communion, 
because it does not enjoin upon be- 
lievers to exhibit their piety in the 
pomp of streets and public places— 
a practice which Jesus Christ re- 
proves, saying, ‘Be not like the hy- 
pocrites, who affect to pray standing 
apart in the synagogues, and at the 
corners of the streets, in order to be 
seen of men. Verily I say unto 
you, they have their reward, but you, 
when you pray, enter into yourcloset, 
and the door being shut, pray unto 
your Father, who seeth in secret, 
and your Father who seeth that which 
passeth in secret, will give you its re- 
ward. When you fast, be not sad, 
like the hypocrites; for they affect to 
appear with a disfigured counte- 
nance, in order that men may know 
when they fast. Verily, I say unto 
you, they have received theirreward. 
But you, when you fast, anoint your 
head and wash your face, that it may 
not appear unto men that you fast, but 
to your Father, who is present in the 
most secret place; and your Father, 
who seeth that which passeth in se- 
cret, will give you its reward.” 

I have embraced this communion, 
because in it there is no assumption 
that he is a better man who eats fish 
than he who eats beef; for I can 
never believe that it was the design 
of God, in creating an aliment al- 
ways wholesome, to prohibit us from 
using it at certain periods, unless we 
purchase exemption. Jesus Christ 
speaks not thus in the following 
words: “It is not that which enters 
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into the mouth which defiles the 
man; but it is that which comes out 
of the mouth of man which defiles 
him.” And St. Paul says: “Eat of 
all that is sold at the shambles, with- 
out asking whence it comes, for any 
scruple of conscience; for the earth 
is the Lord’s and all that therein 
gg 

I have embraced this communion, 
because in its public service every 
thing is understood and comprehen- 
ded by every individual; and having 
never learned Latin, I cannot believe 
it to be the will of God that minis- 
ters should edify me in Latin. The 
custom is condemned by St. Paul — 
‘Also, my brethren, if I should come 
unto you speaking in unknown 
tongues, what usefulness should I 
bring unto you? I would rather 
speak in the church five words 
which I could understand, and 
which should instruct others, than 
repeat ten thousand in an unknown 
tongue.” Pope John VIII. was as 
much a Protestant as myself in this 
respect, for he said, ‘Let the praises 
of God be sung in the native lan- 
guage;”” and I really think that if 
what is said to us is good, useful, 
and edifying, it ought to be under- 
stood; and ifonthe contrary, it is 
something bad, it ought not to be 
said, either in Latin, Greek, or 
Chinese. 

I have embraced this communion, 
because it does not exclude from 
future happiness poor little children, 
on account of their parents’ neglect 
in not having them baptized before 
their death. This doctrine has al- 
ways appeared to me absurd, un- 
just, insulting to the Deity, and un- 
authorized by a single word of 
Scripture. 

I have embraced this communion, 
because in it the Lord’s supper is 
wholly a spiritual ceremony, remind- 
ing us of the benefits which the Sa- 
viour came to confer upon humani- 
ty,—a memorial of his death, in 
which the bread and wine represent 
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only the body and blood of Jesus; 
for I never could allow that a God 
wholly spiritual, the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth,—that God 
whose nature alone is infinity, could 
be swallowed like a wafer. It has 
ever appeared to me, that the idea 
which materialized the Creator was 
an insult offered by us to him, as it 
is an insult to reason itself. 

Lastly, I have embraced the 
Christian reformed communion, and 
I have embraced it with faith, confi- 
dence, and happiness, because it is 
not supported by the sword of the 
executioner; it does not place the 
scaffolds and tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion beside the cross of Him who 
came not to destroy men, but to 
savethem. I acknowledge that the 
violence with which some of its 
early members may have been re- 
proached, arose from the remains 
of :uman prejudice, from a habit of 
domination and of double power, 
(ecclesiastical and civil,) from which 
those men could not at once free 
themselves: but at the present day 
this church is mild and charitable; 
it needs not the Torguemada to 
support it; it would not receive such 
aid; its precept is the precept of 
the Saviour: You shall love the 
Lord your God, with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, and with all 
your mind; this is the greatest and 
first commandment: and this is the 
second, which is like unto it; “you 
shall love your neighbours as your- 
selves. In these two command- 
ments are contained all the law and 
the prophets.” 

In this communion I recognise 
the true Church of Jesus Christ, 
that primitive church which was re- 
stored by the Gospel at the time 
of the Reformation. I bless God 
for having given me thus to distin- 
guish his divine light; my children 
will one day bless me for having 
acted the part of an honest man, 
Which is to embrace the truth as soon 
as he perceives it, without disquieting 
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himself on account of the menaces 
and calumnies of those who shun 
the light because their deeds are 
evil. Ifthe step I have taken were 
yet to take, the prospect of tortures 
and of scaffolds would be vainly 
presented in order to stop me; truth 
is my motto, the approbation of God 
and of my conscience, is my law. 
Numbers are deterred from imita- 
ting me by their indifference to the 
truth and to religion, and because 
they fear rather to be censured in 
this world, than to be condemned in 
the other. 

Such, Sir, are the motives which 
actuated me. I believe you have a 
firm and upright mind, and I feel 
assured of your approbation. 

Accept the sentiments with which 
I remain, Sir, your very humble 
and devoted servant, 


MOLLARD-LEFEVRE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE 
HAWAII. 
Passing along a rugged road, we 
reached Kaavaro soon alter 2 P. M. 
Kamakau received us kindly, spread 
out a mat for us to sit on, handed us 
a calabash of good fresh water, 
(a great luxury on this side of the 
island,) and ordered a goat to be pre- 
pared for our refreshment. He 
appeared as zealous in the pursuit 
of truth, as earnest in his desires 
after salvation, and as concerned for 
the salvation of his people as_ when 
the brethren had formerly visited 
him. One or two inferior chiefs, 
from a district belonging to him in 
the south part of the island, were sit- 
ting in the house when we entered. 
He afterwards began to talk with 
them about religion, with a serious- 
ness and intelligence that surprised 
us. 

In the afternoon, some of us climb- 
ed the rocks, and visited the cave 
where the body of Capt. Cook was 
deposited on being first taken from 
the beach. 
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There are a number of persons 
at this and other places in the 
islands, who were either present 
themselves at the unhappy dispute, 
which in this village caused the death 
of the celebrated Capt. Cook, or who, 
by their connection with those who 
were, are intimately acquainted with 
the particulars of that melancholy 
event. Withmany of them we have 
frequently conversed, and though 
their narratives differ in some small- 
er points, yet they all agree in the 
main facts published by Capt. King, 
his successor. 


The foreigner, they say, was not | 


to blame; for, in the first instance, 
our people stole his boat, and he 
designed to take our king on board, 
and detain him till it should be re- 
turned. Capt. Cook and Taraiopu 
were walking together towards the 
shore, when our people thronged 
round the king, and objected to his 
going any farther. While he was he- 
sitating, a man from the other side 

of the bay, entered the croud almost 
breathless, and exclaimed “It is war! 
The foreigners have commenced 
hostilities, have fired on a canoe 
from one of their boats and killed a 
chief.’ This enraged some of our 
people, and alarmed the chiefs, as 
they feared he would kill the king. 
The people armed themselves with 
stones, clubs, and spears. Kanona 
entreated her husband not to go. All 
the chiefs did the same. The king 
sat down. The foreigner seemed 
agitated, and started for his boat.— 
Then one of our men attacked him 
with a spear, but he turned, and 
with his double barrelled gun, shot 
the man who struck him. Some of 
our people then threw stones at him, 
which, being seen by his men, they 
fired onus. Capt. Cook turned, and 
tried to stop his men from firing, but 
he could not on account of the noise. 
He was turning again to speak to 
us, when he was stabbed in his back 
with a fahoa. <A Spear was, at the 


same instant, driven through his bo- | 
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dy. He fell into the water and 
spake no more. After he was dead 
we all wailed. His bones were sepa- 
rated, and the flesh scraped off and 
burnt, as was the practice in regard 
to our own chiels when they died. 
We thought he was our good Rono, 
worshipped hirn as such, and rever- 
enced his bones. 

Several of the chiefs frequently ex- 
press the sorrow they feel whenever 
they think of him; and the people, 
generally, speak of these facts with 
much apparent regret. Yet they 
free the king from all blame, as no- 
thing was done by his orders. 

It has been supposed that the 
circumstance of his bones being 
separated, andthe flesh taken off, 
was evidence of the most savage and 
unrelenting barbarity; but so far from 
this, it was the highest respect they 
could show him, as will be seen more 
fully hereafter. We may also men- 
tion here the ground on which Capt. 
Cook received the worship of a god. 
Among the kings who governed Ha- 
wali during what may, in its chrono- 
logy, be called the fabulous age, was 
Rono or Crono. On some account, 
he became offended with his wife, and 
slew her. After this, he lamented se 
much that he fell into a state of de- 
rangement, and in this state travelled 
through all the islands, boxing with 
every one he met. He then set off in 
a canoe foraforeign country. After 
his departure, he was deified by his 
countrymen, and annual boxing and 
wrestling games were instituted in 
his honour. .As soon as Capt. Cook 
arrived. it was supposed and repor- 
ted that the god Rono had returned. 
Hence, the people prostrated their 
deities before him, as he walked 
through the villages. But when, in 
the attack made upon him, they 
saw his blood running, and heard his 
groans, they said, ‘No, this is not 
Rono.’ Some however, even after 


his death, supposed him to be Rono, 
and expected he would appear again. 
After the departure of the vessels. 
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some of his bones, his ribs and breast 
bone, as part of Rono, were consider- 
ed sacred, and depesited in a heiau, 
or temple, belonging to Rono, on the 
opposite side of the island, where re- 
ligious homage was paid to them, 
and from which they were annually 
carried in procession to several other 
heiaus, or born by the priests round 
the island to ‘collect the offerings oi 
the people to the god Rone. The 
bones were preserved in a small bas- 
ket of wicker work, cumpletely cov- 
ered over with red feathers. These 
last, in those days, were the most va- 
luable articles the natives possessed, 
generally rendered sacred, and con- 
sidered a necessary appendage to 
every idol, and almost to every ob 
ject of religious homage, through the 
islands of the Pacific. They were 
supposed to add much to the power 
and influence of the idol, or relic, to 
which they were attached. 

The missionaries in the Society Is- 
lands, had, by means of some Sand- 
wich Islanders, been many years 
acquainted with the circumstance of 
some of Captain Cook’s bones be- 
ing preserved in one of their temples, 
and receiving religious worship; and 
ever since the arrival of Mr. Ellis, 
in company with the Deputation, in 
1822, every endeavour has been 
made to learn whether they were still 
in existence, and where they were 
kept All those of whom inquiry has 
been made, have uniformly asser- 
ted that they were formerly kept by 
some of the friends of Rono, and 
worshipped, but have never given 
any satisfactory information as to 
where they now are. Whenever we 
have asked the king, or Kevaheva, 
the chief priest, or any of the chiefs, 
they have either told us they were 
under the care of those who had 
themselvestold us they knew nothing 
about them, or that they were now 
lost. 

After the investigation that has 
been made, we have no doubt but 
‘hat part of Capt. Cook’s bones were 
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preserved by the priests, and were 
considered sacred by the people, pro- 
bably till the abolition of idolatry in 
1819. At that period, most likely, 
they were committed to the secret 
care of some chief, or deposited by 
the priests who had charge of them in 
sume cave unknown to all besides 
themselves. The manner in which 
(hey were then disposed of, will pro- 
bably remain a secret, except to the 
parties immediately concerned. The 
priests and chiefs always appear un- 
willing to enter into conversation on 
the subject, and seem to wish to a- 
void renewing the recollection of 
the unhappy circumstance. 


Rev. W. Ancas.—The labours 
and sacrifices of this devoted Mis- 
sionary of the cross, entitle him to 
the affections and prayers of the 
Christian world, and will place his 
name on the same scroll that records 
the self-denying virtues of Brainerd, 
Swartz, Martyn, and others, whose 
memories will for ever live in the 
hearts of the friends of the Redeem- 
er. He resigned an honorable post 
in the British Navy, many years 
ago, to enlist under the Captain of 
his salvation; and, exchanging the 
panoply of war for the armour of 
the Gospel, actively engaged under 
the banners of the Cross. Mr. An- 
gas hasa large fortune at command, 
but preferring the labours and fa- 
tigues of missionary life to inglorious 
ease, has devoted himself, with his 
wealth, to the service of Christ. 

| Mariner’s Mag. 


VIRTUE. 


It was a saying of Aristotle’s that 
virtue is necessary to the young, to 
age comfortable, to the poor ser- 
viceable, to the rich an ornament, to 
the fortunate an honour, to the un- 
fortunate a support; that she ennobles 
the slave, and exalts nobility itself. 
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REVIEW OF EMPIE ON UNIVERSALISM. 


a 


Reviews. 


Remarks on the distinguishing Doctrine 
of modern Universalism, which teach- 
es that there is no Hell and no pun- 
ishment for the wicked after death.— 
By Apam Emerg, A. M. Rector of St. 
James’s church, Wilmington, North 
Carolina. New York: Printed by T. 
& J. Swords. 1825. 


The Bible, as we may legiti- 
mately infer from the character of 
its Divine Author, contains a beau- 
tiful and harmonious system of 
truth. How, then, are we to ex- 
plain the phenomena which Chris- 
tendom at presentexhibits? Upon 
what principle shall we go to ac- 
count for the divisions, almost 
numberless, which disfigure the 
fair form of Christianity, and mar 
that loveliness in which in her 
youthful days she was arrayed and 
excited the admiration and called 
forth the approbation of even her 
enemies? Have the languages in 
which the will of Heaven was ori- 
ginally communicated to men be- 
come so partially or entirely and 
irrecoverably lost, that learning 
and industry, however laboriously 
and perseveringly applied, cannot 
present a correct, connected, and 
adequate translation of it? Is the 
style in which the books of the 
Old and New Testaments have 
been composed, so highly mystical 
and hyperbolical as to be unman- 
ageable in hands of sober and ra- 
tional criticism, uncontrolable by 
the ordinary rules of interpreta- 
tion, and unintelligible except to 
the disordered brain and overheat- 
ed imagination of the fanatic?— 
Are the allusions to ancient man- 
ners, customs, opinions, religious 
rites and institutions so frequent, 
and scattered with so unsparing a 
liberality over the pages of the 
sacred volume, as to veil in impe- 
netrable obscurity its doctrines? 
To each of these interrogatives we 








are constrained by facts unhesitat- 
ingly to reply in the negative.— 
There is nothing to be found in 
any one of these questions, which 
will present us with a solution of 
our difficulty, or afford us a prin- 
ciple that will assist us in explain- 
ing the appearances under which 
the Christian Church now exhibits 
herself to the world. The cause 
which produces these lamentable 
and mighty effects, does not exist 
in the Bible itself. The closest 
and most untiring scrutiny will not 
discover it there. With Hebrew 
and Greek literature the scholars 
to be found in the ranks of the dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians 
of the present day, are intimately 
and profoundly acquainted. The 
meaning of the original texts, by 
authorized translations, are in ge- 
neral fairly and adequately expres- 
sed. With very few exceptions, 
the allusions to civil and religious 
antiquities are understood, and the 
style of the Bible, though at times 
imaginative and majestic, is con- 
fessedly in the didactic parts, plain 
and simple, and intelligible to a 
proverb to the meanest and most 
unlettered capacity. 

One cause of the divisions which 
at present exist in the Church of 
Christ, may perhaps be ascribed 
to the limited character of our 
mental powers. There are sub- 


jects about which the Scriptures 


are employed, whose sublime and 
mysterious nature very far tran- 
scends our loftiest conceptions;— 
there are facts made known in the 
revelation of God,—as for exam- 
ple, a threefold distinction in the 
Divine nature, the union of the 
Divine and human natures in the 
person of Jesus Christ, the eternal 
purpose of God, and the free agen- 
cy and accountableness of man,— 
the congruity and consistency of 
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which with each other, is probably 
undiscoverable by our finite under- 
standings. Now, when we indulge 
ourselves in speculating on these 
and similar subjects, it is not only 
possible, but probable, that, ad- 
mitting the revelation of the facts 
to be indisputable, we may disa- 


gree and divide in our modes of 


stating and reasoning about them. 

The principal, if not the only 
cause, however, of the parties 
which have been formed within 
the limits of the visible kingdom 
of the Redeemer, is to be found in 
the pride and indocility of the hu- 
man heart. Men take up and ex- 
amine their Bibles with unhum- 
bled minds. They profess, in- 
deed, that “the Holy. Scripture 
containeth all things necessary for 
salvation, so that whatsoever is 


' notread therein, nor may be prov- 


ed thereby, is not to be required 
of any man, that it should be be- 
lieved as an article of faith, or be 


thought requisite or necessary for 


_ salvation.”’ They nevertheless too 


. often examine it not in the attitude 
' and with the teachableness of chil- 


dren; not for the purpose of being 


- instructed in the whole revealed 
» mind and will of God, but of sup- 


& 
‘3 


/ argument, and obtaining a victory 


porting some favourite and pre- 
conceived opinion;—of collecting 
materials for framing a reply to an 


over an antagonist;—of displaying 


| their ingenuity, research, and lear- 


/ ning;—and, what is the most cri- 


minal and dangerous of all, of qui- 


'eting their fears, soothing their 


> consciences, and of lulling them- 


selves to sleep in carnal security 
/and unpreparedness for judgment 
-andeternity. And if the subjects 
/ of revelation were not so unspeak- 
1 ably important in their nature, and 
/5° immensely interesting in their 
| consequences, it would be amus- 
‘ng to witness the tortures to 
which the language of Scripture 
| > put, in order to make it express 
Von, 7....N0. 8.—-46 
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the meaning which some are desi- 
rous of affixing to it. But the prac- 
tice is made too powerful and effec- 
tive a weapon in the hands of satan 
to accomplish the destruction of 
souls, for us to feel any levity in 
the contemplation or recollection 
of it. 

We know not any class of men 
that have ever arisen within the 
pale of the Christian Church, to 
whom with greater propriety the 
remarks we have just made may 
be applied than the modern Uni- 
versalists. This sect took its rise, 
we believe, in England, a little 
more than fifty years ago. Itis in- 
debted for its origin to Mr. James 
Relly, originally a very popular 
preacher among the Calvinistic 
Methodists of Mr. Whitefield’s 
connection. The leading feature 
of the scheme of divinity broached 
by him is, that Christ as mediator 
was so united to mankind, that his 
actions were theirs, his obedience 
and sufferings theirs, and conse- 
quently that he has as fully restor- 
ed the whole human race to the 
Divine favour, as if all had suffer- 
ed and obeyed in their own per- 
sons. Mr. Murray, a follower of 
Mr. Relly, emigrated to this coun- 
try about fifty years ago, and has 
visited and preached in most of 
the principal towns in the Union, 
and may be called the founder of 
the sect in America. Within a 
few years this sect, which has ne- 
ver, we believe, assumed the ap- 
pellation of Rellyanists, by which 
their brethren in England are 
known, has increased with aston- 
ishing rapidity in different parts 
of the country. It numbers at this 
time about one hundred and thirty 
ministers, five hundred congrega- 
tions, and thousands of professing 
members. It has been stated, on 
good authority, to have at least 
seventy societies in the state of 
New York alone. The members 
of this sect hold three annual con- 
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ventions, one In New England, | 
New York, and Ohio; and in the! 
year 1822 supported eight perio- 
dical publications, more than ten 
thousand copies of which are cir- 
culated through every state, sec- 
tion, and district of our country. 

In order to justify ourselves in 
the remarks we have made relative 
to the mode adopted by this sect 
in examining, interpreting, and 
reasoning about the contents of 
the Scriptures, we now lay before 
our readers an extract from the 
pamphlet named at the head of 
the present article, and which, 
from the perusal we have been 
able to give the writings of the 
modern Universalists, affords, in 
our opinion, a very fair represen- 
tation of their system. 


“They deny that there is any punish- 
ment after death. They maintain, of 
course, that there neither is nor will be 
any such place as hell. They say, all 
the punishment which God threatens, 


and which the wicked suffer, is in this | 


world; and consists in bodily sufferings, 
in remorse of conscience, and in the pun- 
ishments inflicted by the civil authority: 
and they believe that God will hereafter, 
out of his infinite goodness, take the vil- 
est sinners and the greatest saints into 
the same heaven; and bestow everlasting 
life and happiness upon every individual 
of the human race. 

“These are their peculiar doctrines, by 
which they stand prominently distinguish- 
ed from the rest of the world. In other 
respects, the system of Universalism gen- 
erally harmonizes with the views of the 
Unitarians: though it seems more fear- 
less and adventurous in its reasonings 
and its criticisms. This scheme denies 
the doctrine of the Trinity. It denies the 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
degrades him to the rank of a mere 
prophet like Moses, and a mere man like 
ourselves. It denies the doctrine of the 
atonement; and declares, that it fears the 
justice no more than it does the mercy 
of God. As far as we have been able to 
learn, it denies the doctrines of the fall, 
the depravity of our nature, and the ne- 
cessity of the influences of the Holy Spirit 
to enable us to serve God—as well as the 
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Christ, and final salvation through his 
merits and mediation. In fine, it re- 
ceives some, and rejects other books of the 
New ‘Testament—it denies the ful in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, and 
gives part of it, at least, no more authori- 
ty than it does to the uninspired writings 
of uninspired men--and it adopts that 
rationalizing principle of interpretation, 
which, when it meets with passages that 
contain something musterious, explains 
away the meaning of them, until they 
signify no more than every body’s reason 
can understand and approve. Such is, 
briefly, what is taught and held by the 
new Universalists of the present day. 
On many of these points, however, there 
may be a diversity of opinion: and as the 
system is still unfledged and in its infan- 
cy, it may undergo many important al- 
terations before it is completely licked 
into shape, and formally embodied in a 
creed or a confession of faith. One fea- 
ture excepted, it approaches so near to 
Deism, that it is not to be wondered at 
that some Deists should have mistaken 
it for their own religion in disguise. In- 
deed, some of its advocates declare, that 
Deism upproaches nearer to revealed truth 
than orthodox Christianity does. But be 
this as it may, we shall not enter into an 
examination of these minor points; but 
confine ourselves to the distinguishing 
doctrine of the sect—ihat ‘not a single in- 
dividual of the human race will be pun- 
ished after death ’” pp. 15, 14. 


Before the author engages in the 
discussion of the subject proposed 
in the concluding part of the ex- 
tract, he premises that he desires 
distinctly to be understood that in 
the observations he Is about to 
make, he has no fersonal reference 
to any individual, and that he by 
no means questions the sincerity 
of the motives of those who have 
already or are inclined to embrace 
Universalism. 

Throughout the whole of the 
discussion, the author assumes 
that the Scriptures are a divine 
revelation, and that the Universal- 
ist admits their inspiration, ‘be- 
cause all those who have hereto 
fore written in favour of the 
scheme, have frrofessed themselves 
believers—because, if they do no 








doctrine of justification by faith in Jesus 
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believe these things they are infi- 
dels, and with them he does not 
here enter into controversy—and 
because the great danger of Uni 
versalism lies in its wearing the 
garb of Christianity and pleading 
in its favour the sanctions of our 
holy religion.” 

Having made these introductory 
observations, he proceeds to the 
discussion of the proposed subject, 
and commences with the follow- 
ing statement, which we think is 
fully sustained by the publications 


and preaching of the leaders of 


the denomination. 


“The new Universalist scheme teaches, 
that there is no punishment for the wicked 
after death; but that the vilest sinners take 
their seats in the sume Heuven, and are 
admitted to the same everlasting bless- 
edness, with the Aoliest saints. Fornica- 
tors, adulterers, thieves, liars, drunk- 
ards, and murderers—the vilest of the 
vile, and the most abominable of mis- 
creants—of all whom the Apostle ex- 
pressly declares, that ‘they have no inheri- 
tance in the kingdom of God’*—all these, 
according to the Universalist, are to sit 
down together with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of our heavenly 
Father—and heaven is to be equally the 
receptacle for the pious and the impious, 
for the lovers of God and the haters of 
God—heaven is to be equally the recep- 
tacle for Judas that betrayed Christ, and 
for John that loved him to the death; for 
Abel who died in faith, and for Cain his 
murderer. In that same holy place, 
where Apostles and martyrs reap the 
reward of their holiness, debauchees, 
and cut-throats, and the enemies of God, 
are likewise to have their blessed por- 
tion: and Servin, who died in a brothel, 
with a bottle in his hand, cursing his 
Maker, is to dwell in the same pure and 
holy mansions, and be engaged in the 
same pure and holy employment, with 
Noah, Daniel and Job, Peter, James and 
John.” p. 16. 


Perhaps our readers are ready 
‘o recoil from this representation, 
and say that it is too monstrous 


* 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 19, 20, 21; 
ind Eph, v. 5. 
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and absurd to be believed by ra- 
tional men, and that it is impossi- 
ble that any one can think that a 
tenet so directly opposed not only 
to the spirit but the very letter of 
the word of God, can derive the 
shadow of a support from the Ho- 
ly Scriptures. And unless we re- 
collected the character of human 
nature as portrayed on the page of 
history, the almost universal re- 
ception of the Pantheistical system 
by the Protestants and by many of 
the Roman Catholics in Germany, 
and facts which have the strongest 
vouchers for their existence, which 
have been given in some of the re- 
ligious journals of the day, and 
which have obtruded themselves 
on our own observation, we should 
perhaps be inclined to doubt the 
correctness of the statement, and 
to think the picture painted in 
too dark and forbidding colours. 
But justice to our author com- 
pels us to say, that animated and 
glowing as is his language in 
this and many other passages 
which might be selected from his 
work, it is only a faithful exhibi- 
tion of that doctrine, the develop- 
ment and exposure of which, in 
all its awful reality and horrid de- 
formity, is the object of his pub- 
lication. 

The first attack which the au- 
thor makes upon the doctrine he 
Opposes, is that it is exceedingly 
immoral and disorganizing in its 
tendency, and thatif it be believed 
and carried out into its natural 
consequences upon human charac- 
ter and conduct, we can have no 
security for the peace and prospe- 
rity of society, our property, chas- 
tity and lives. The whole of this 
branch of the discussion is carried 
on in such a bold and fervid man- 
ner, and with such cogency of 
argumentation, and is so good a 
specimen of the author’s style, 
that we feel constrained to allow 
him to speak for himself, and shall 
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therefore present our readers with 
very copious extracts. 


“If it is believed, men will inevitably 
act under its influence: and it is well, 
therefore, that its flagrant absurdity and 
impiety tend to shield community, in 
some measure, from its deleterious 
effects. For in all ages, even under the 
high and awful sanctions of everlasting 
rewards and punishments, it has been 
evtremely dificult to restrain the passions 
of men from breaking out into every 
species of enormity—and that, not be- 
cause they did not believe those sanc- 
tions, (for in the Christian world, at 
least, the great mass of society have al- 
ways implicitly believed them,) but be- 
cause the nature of man is so depraved, 
and his passions so impetuous, that no- 
thing short of such sanctions can form 
an adequate restraint. When men have 
become truly religious, ‘the love of 
Christ will constrain’ them to live a holy 
life: but previously to that, nothing short 
of the fear of punishment in a future as 
well as the present world, can keep the 
great mass of mankind from the worst 
vices and crimes. To do away al’ fear 
of future punishment, therefore, is to 
weaken the obligation and the binding 
force of all laws, and to remove the only 
paramount restraints by which families, 
communities, and nations, are kept in 
any tolerable state of peace, order, and 
happiness—it is taking away the only 
effectual check to the wicked inclina- 
tions, the voluptuous propensities, and 
the malicious passions of our nature; and 
subjecting the lives, the liberties, the 
property, and the innocence of the well 
disposed members of community, to the 
depredations, the insults, and the vio- 
lence of those who are unprincipled, and 
who ‘have not the fear of God before 
their eyes.’” p. 17. 

“The greatest security that society 
has for life, liberty, chastity, property, 
and happiness, is found in the odliga- 
tions of an oath. But this security is 
founded upon the universal persuasion, 
that God will punish the blasphemous sin 
of perjury in a future state, since it is so 
injurious to the welfare of society, since 
itis a high-handed offence against the 
great God, and since it very frequently 
escapes detection and punishment in 
this life. If then blasphemers, perjured 
wretches, murderers of fathers and 
murderers of mothers, meet with no 
puuishment after death, but go straight 
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to heaven, the véry foundations of so- 
ciety are undermined, and the very 
bends that hold society together are dis- 
solved; and were this doctrine to become 
universal, no laws however severe, no 
executive however vigilant, could pre- 
serve the human race from the most ac. 
cumulated sufferings, from the most un- 
exampled confusion, and finally, from wt- 
ter extinction in this world. All the hor- 
rors and enormities of the French revo- 
lution would soon be exhibited over 
again—and we should live in perpetual 
dread of having our sisters and daugh- 
ters polluted, and ourselves assassinated, 
if we dared, either in public or private to 
stir tongue or hand in their defence. 
For what is to prevent these enormities? 
May not all say, Let us eat, drink, and 
be merry—let us enjoy ourselves at all 
hazards? If we are overtaken, and in 
danger of severe punishment from man, 
let us cut our throats and go to heaven! 
Besides, since we live ina world of 
sorrow and suffering, in which all share 
more or less largely—since a very large 
portion of the human race are always 
found groaning under poverty, sickness, 
disease, or some other affliction—and 
since, sooner or later, this is the lot of al- 
most every individual: suppose all were 
fully persuaded of the Universalist doc- 
trine, what could hinder those who were 
in a state of suffering, from committing 
suicide, and taking a short cut to heaven! 
in numberless instances, what could pre: 
vent a destitute, afflicted father of a 
family from murdering himself, after, in 
the plenitude of his mercy, he had 
murdered his wifeand children! Would 
it not be natural for all the children of 
penury and sorrow to reason thus? Why 
should I continue here in a state of suf- 
fering, when I can be relieved at once 
of all my troubles? The good and gra- 
cious God has no punishment for me, ex- 
cept in this world; and heaven is a state 
of endless and inconceivable happiness, 
into which, after I leave this life, I shall 
ere long be admitted Am I not then 
most unreasonable and foolish, if I con- 
tinue here in sufferings, when I can, in 4 
moment, terminate my suffering, and go 
to heaven¢ Am I not cruel to my own 
family, if I refuse to deliver them out of 
their sorrows, though I have it in my 
power? Let those who love misery bet: 
ter than happiness, stay here in this 
world as long as they please. As this i° 
the only hell we are to suffer, 1 think " 
madness to remain. I prefer stepping 


out of time into eternity, in order to g¢ 
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from hell to heaven; and I do most earnest- 


moment they get into any serious difh- 
culties, to put an easy end instantly to 
all their troubles, by taking opium e- 
nough to put themselves so soundly to 
sleep,” as never to wake again in this 
world.” pp. 18, 19. 

“Suppose a Universalist should go a- 
bout the country, and say to liars, thieves, 
murderers, profligates, and the vilest 
sinners of all descriptions, -O all ye, my 
dear brothers and sisters, who are travel- 
ling on to the same heavenly kingdom 
with myself, hear these ‘glad tidings of , 
great joy’ which God has sent me to 
preach to you. He is exceedingly good 
and gracious, not willing that any should | 
perish. He has sent his well beluved Son 
into the wo' ld, to teach us that the whole | 
world, through his mercy, should be. 
saved; and he has commissioned me to. 
bring you this glorious news. No mat- | 
ter how wicked and abandoned you may 
be, you are nevertheless his well beloved | 
children. And though there are certain | 
evils which we all must suffer in this | 
world, yet this is but the common lot of | 
the righteous and the wicked. And as. 
God out of his benevolence wishes _ 
you to be happy, 1 come to fulfil the 
purposes of his benevolence, and to make 
your consciences easy. Some of you are 
horribly afraid of future punishment, and 
of the sufferings of hell. These are all | 
hugbears of human invention: there is no | 
truth inthem. Set your hearts there- | 
fore at rest. As God wishes you to be | 
happy, the more easy you make your. | 
selves, the better for you, and the more | 
agreeable to his merciful intentions. I) 
call upon a// of you therefore, however | 
profligate you may be, to rejoice in him | 
whose mercy is over all his works. Be 
not afraid: you, as well as the greatest | 
saints, shall go to heaven after death. 

“Should a Universalist preacher use 
this language, is it not perfectly consis- 
tent with his principles? Would those 
go much further, who, like Voltaire, 
should say, “to enjoy ourselves is to 
serve God; for our inclinations and pro- 
pensities are so many distinct indications 
of the willof God’’?* Would this not be 
completely opening the flood-gates of 
licentiousness, to deluge the world with 
abominations and crimes? And does 
this new system of Universalism, then, 
differ much from Relly’s system? of which 








_* Leland on the Advantages, &c. vol. 
ul. p, 2, chap. 6, | 
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a Universalist writer observes in sub- 
stance—“The man who should preach 
“such a doctrine fully, would either be 
* pitied as a maniac, or prosecuted as a 
“‘ disturber of the public peace.” 

“Let the experiment be made. Let 
the doctrine of the Universalist be fully 
preached, in all its bearings, to your 
slaves, to the ignorant and lower classes 
of society, and to those who are leading 
ungodly lives; and woful experience will 
soon teach you whether it is calculated 
to make men better or worse. Indeed, 
we need not be at a loss to know its effects, 
from the remarks that have a/ready been 
made by some, who drank in the Univer- 
salist poison that has lately been mixed 
with the droppings of a neighbouring 
sanctuary: and if Universalism is to be 
preached over the whole of our country, 
the devil, who has heretofore been in the 
habit of “going about like a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he might devour,” may 
in future save himself that trouble, since 
the Universalist doctrine is calculated to 
do that work most effectually. 

“The Universalist scheme does indeed 
inculcate the ordinary duties of moral- 
ity, and some of the ordinary duties of 
religion: but it takes away the sanctions 
by which God enforces those duties; and 
thus renders its preaching of none effect. 
In vain do we teach the wicked to ‘do 
justice, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with God,’ if we rob them of the only in- 
ducements that can secure obedience to 
this precept. Ifthey are not compelled 
to it by irresistible grace, what shall 
cause them to deny themselves, to take 
up the cross, and to lead a godly life? 
Conscience? Multitudes have no con- 
science—the conscience of multitudes is 
seared and inactive—the disbelief of fu- 
ture punishment leaves the conscience 
of the wnawakened sinner altogether 
powerless—and wherever conscience 
does strike its scorpion sting into the 
bosom, suicide can instantly extract it, 
and hush its loudest clamours into peace. 
What then shall induce the wicked to 
renounce their guilty pleasures, and 
practise the self-denying religion of the 
Gospel? Do men restrain and deny them- 
selves because this yields them pleasure? 
Our Saviour’s argument for self-denial is 
founded upon the certainty of future 
punisAment. He says, it is better to 
pluck out the right eye and cut off the 
right hand, than to have the whole body 
cast into hell. But if there be no hell 
after death, and men are rewarded for 
committing suicide and murder, by being 
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delivered out ofall trouble and admitted 


to perfect happiness, where is the force 


of our Sayiour’s reasoning—where is 
man’s inducement to be virtuous? 

“Let it not be said that gratitude to 
God for his love and mercy will con- 


| 


‘ 
' 


| 


| 


strain sinners to be religious. ‘This is | 


true of saints and angels; but it is futile 


to expect it from the wngody. It is. 


enough for them, that the mercy which 
saves them from hell, will likewise, at 
death, deliver them from all sin; and 
they would be very unwise to give them. 
selves any further trouble about it. As 
long as affection and gratitude cannot 


keep children, and servants and subjects, | 
and dependants obedient, it is against | 
al reason and experience to say that men | 


will, by this means alone, be led to em- 


. brace a self-denying religion and obey 


God. 
“The Universalist, then, can find no 
refuge from the charge of acting the part 


{ 


‘ 


of an incendiary, by preaching a doctrine | 


that is calculated to throw society into 


combustion, to destroy the very founda- | 


tions of civil order, and to let out the ve- 
ry life-blood of virtue and religion—un- 
less he makes virtue its own reward, and 
can prove that men will become religious 
merely for the sake of that happiness 


which religion affords its possessor in| 


this world. But where is the libertine 
that ever became chaste for the mere 


pleasure of chastity—or the drunkard | 


who reformed purely to enjoy the plea- 


sure of temperance? How many world- , 
lings can be found, who abandoned their | 
beloved idol so'e’y for the present grati- | 
fication that arises from an opposite | 


course—and how many can we think 
would probably be converted to God, if 
they had nothing else to persuade them 


but the comfort which will probably flow | 


from it in this world? Future rewards 
and punishments have been found suffici- 


ent to control the motives and actions of | 


sinful men; but none are found who are | 
virtuous purely for virtue’s sake, and who | 


lay themselves under the self-denying re- 
straints of religion merely for the satis- 
faction which this yields in the present 
life, without any regard to the next.””— 
pp. 20-23. 

“Before we quit this subject, we 
would briefly advert to the inferences 
that may reasonab‘y be drawn from the 
doctrine of the Universalist. If that 


doctrine be true, man is not in a state of 
trial for another world. Do what he 
will, he shall be saved. No persons can 
possibly be under sufficient inducements 
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to perform any of the se’/-denying duties 
of religion, which are disagreeable to 
flesh and blood: there is very little rea- 
son to preach the Gospel, except for the 
purpose of setting men loose from re- 
morse of conscience, and from the fears 
of hell and damnation. The Apostles, 
Disciples, and primitive Christians were 
a set of fools; for they deliberately sub- 
jected themselves to poverty, infamy, 
and the loss of every comfort—-and ex- 
posed themselves, during a ong ife, to 
labours, dangers, sufferings and death it- 
self, in its most shocking and appalling 
forms; when, by renouncing the Gospel, 
and living under their former religion, 
they might have passed through life 
without any of these evils— or when, by 
an act of suicide, they might at once 
have escaped all their troubles, and 
gone to a place of everlasting rest and 
happiness Nay, the ancient Epicu- 
reans, the lovers of pleasure and of the 
world—those whose maxim is; Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry—those who re- 
fuse to receive or to seek for religious 
instruction, upon the principle, that the 
less we know of our duty, the ‘ess wii our 
conscience disturb us—and those who lull 
their consciences asleep, or drown cheir 
cares in wine and jollity—these, after 
all, upon the Universalist scheme, take 
the wisest course, and set the best ex- 
ample: for since we are sure of heaven 
after death, the most comfortable way 
of getting through life is the wisest and 
the best. Indeed, upon this principle, 
the ancient Epicureans, who said plea- 
sure was the chief good, came nearer to 
the truth than the Bibe dues! And if the 
Bible really teaches the Universalist doc- 
trine, the whole Christian world have 
been extremely fortunate in never mak- 
ing the discovery before—and now, since 
it has been made, they had better all 
unite in discarding revelation, and burn- 
ing up every copy of the Scriptures on 
earth; since they inculcate so disorganiz- 
ing and licentious a tenet. For natural 
religion, which has always taught the 
doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments, is far more safe and beneficia! to 
society than the religion of the Univer- 
salist can be: and our government, like 
the government of revolutionary France, 
had better, therefore, at once, declare 
the religion of the Bible to be a perni- 
cious forgery, and an imposition upon 
mankind; before we are brought into 
such a state of dissoluteness of princi- 
ples and morals, that, like the ancient 
Epicureans, the nation will be obliged 
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to spue ws out, and banish us from their 
territories. In fine, Atheism itse!f is not 
as bad in its consequences as Universal- 
ism; for it presents no temptation to 
suicide; and were it preached over the 
country, few would embrace it, because 
it is so comfortless and abhorrent a doc- 
trine: whereas, would their reason and 
conscience only permit it, all mankind 
would flock in to the belief of the Uni- 
versalist.’’* 


“* We feel that, in making these and 
other similar statements, we labour un- 
der a peculiar disadvantage. ‘The char- 
acter anc tendency of Universalism is 
so monstrously absurd and pernicious, 
that when we exhibit them in their true 
colours, the mind of the reader will un- 
consciously recoil. The first impression 


is likely to be, ‘This is too monstrous to | 
The writer must be guilty of | 


be true. 
misrepresentation, or at least of exagge- 
ration. 


REVIEW OF BISHOP HOBART’S SERMONS. 








lf Universalism was as bad as | 


here exhibited, it never could have found | 


one in the shape of a reasonable being 
that would have embraced it.’” p. 34. 
( To be continued. ) 


REMARKS ON BISHOP HOBART’S 
SERMONS. 


( Concluded from Page 273.) 


Mr. Epiror: I deem it unneces- 
sary to add any thing by way of 
enlargement, explanation, or de- 
fence, to what I have already sug- 
gested in your number for January 
last, on the sermon preached by 
Bishop Hobart at Rome. The 
second sermon proposed for ex- 
amination, is, as its title imports, 
“a comparison of the United 
States with some European coun- 
tries, particularly England; and 
was delivered on the occasion of 
the Bishop’s return from Europe. 
Iam not one of those who think 
that the occasion did not fully jus- 
tify the particular kind of discus- 
sion selected by the Bishop. His 








restoration, after a long, though | 


voluntary exile in distant climes, to 
“such a country and such a zion 
as may well engage our best affec- 
tions,’ and to a congregation en- 
deared to him by so many, and so 
interesting associations, might well 
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sanction, and even require, a spe- 
cies of topic as well as a style of 
address, not common in the pulpit. 
It was a fit occasion, upon which 
to “confirm the enlightened and 
zealous attachment of his congre- 
gation to their country and their 
church;” and had it combined with 
these topics, some others to which 
I shall hereafter advert, it would 
have been entitled to unqualified 
approbation. 

Having opened his sermon with 
a devout recognition of the divine 
mercy and goodness towards him- 
self, the author calls the attention 
of his hearers to those public bless- 
ings which are enjoyed in common, 
by all the citizens of this favoured 
land—“blessings, physical, literary, 
and religious,—which, while they 
elevate us as a nation, call loudly 
for our thanks to Him who assigns 
to the nations their destinies, and 
for the cultivation of all those 
principles and virtues which only 
can make our blessings salutary 
and permanent.” 

Referring to the fertile soil, the 
sublime scenery, and the skies 
glowing with serene and almost 
perpetual radiance, for which other 
countries have been so much cele- 
brated; and having observed, that 
although it would be absurd to 
urge a superiority over some, or 
altogether an equality with them 
in these respects, yet the compari- 
son was less adverse to our claims 
than he had supposed, he adds— 
“there is one feature of every 
landscape here, one charm of 
American scenery, which more 
than repays for the absence of 
those monuments of the power, 
and the grandeur, and the wealth, 
and the taste of the rich, and the 
mighty of other lands—and which 
no other land affords.”” This feature 
is liberty—“liberty, which alone 
gives the flower of fleeting life its 
lustre and perfume.” ‘No land- 
scape here is alloyed by the painful! 
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consideration, that the castlé which 
towers in grandeur, was erected | 
by the hard labour of degraded | 
vassals; or that the magnificent | 
structure which rises inthe spread- 





ing and embellished domain, pre- 
sents a painful contrast to the | 
meaner habitations, and sometimes | 
the miserable hovels that mark a’ 
dependent, always a dependent—_| 
alas! sometimes a wretched pea- | 
santry.”” 

Were it not for one foul blot on | 
this fair landscape, it would shine 
bright indeed, a splendid specta- 
cle before an admiring world.— 
But, as it is, “the magnificent 
structure” here raised, “presents 
a painful contrast,” to the reality of 
the case, as it respects a large por- 
tion of these United States. This 
fact, and the inconsistency of it 


with our vaunted devotion to lib- | 


erty, and with the great charter of 
our rights, has been often flung 
back upon us by the people of 
Europe. This topic is so delicate 
an one, however, and involving 
so much morbid sensibility on ei- 
ther side of the question, that the 
author would have found it diffi- 
cult to admit upon his canvass, 
any of the qualifying circumstan- 
ces of the portrait. In England, 
and in some places not so distant, 


the people make no allowance for | 


that necessity which we know to) 
be stern and uncontrolable; and, | 
under any representation and as- | 
pect whatever, the picture of 
American liberty has, in their eyes, | 
no beauty that they should desire 
it. With such, therefore, the 
glowing delineation adopted by 
the author, cannot but give to his 
boast of freedom, a sad recoil.— 
The only question then, is, whe- 
ther it would have been better, for 
the sake of securing a recognition 
of its full value, for this eloquent 
eulogium on our liberties, to have 
admitted the real deductions that 





must be made in the case, to have 
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| tarded her progress. 
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presented them in their real as- 
pect of necessity, and to have 
spread over this dark spot, the 
reasonable prospect of an improve- 
ment already in progress. 

Passing over the particular in- 
stances adduced by the author, of 
our superiority in civil privileges 
over every other country in the 
world, and the very respectable 
comparison which he shows our 
literary institutions will bear with 
those of Europe, I proceed to the 
more particular object intended in 
these remarks, which is to quote 
for the benefit of your readers, 
some passages which illustrate 
and explain the constitution and 
government of the Episcopal 
Church in this country, and which 
point out also, the interesting 
analogy which she bears in these 
respects, to our civil and republi- 
Great ignorance 
and prejudice, it is known, are en- 


tertained by many on this subject. 
| Because the Episcopal Church.is 


derived from the Church of Eng- 
land, and that Church has a hie- 
rarchy and an establishment con- 
nected with the state, it has been 
supposed that the Church in this 
country is monarchical in its char- 
acter and tendency, and that it 
still retains a hankering after the 
temporal privileges now enjoyed 
by the parent Church. 


“This erroneous view of our Church 
has subjected her in various places and 
at different times, to an odium which, 
preventing a dispassionate examination 
of her real character, of her Apostolic 
and primitive claims, has seriously re- 
It has been insin- 
uated, if not openly asserted, that we 
secretly desired the establishment, the 
honours, and the wealth of the Church 
of England. God forbid, (I speak rev- 
erently and most seriously) that we 
should ever have them. It may be 
doubted, whether in their present ope- 


ration they are a blessing to the Church ot 


England. They weigh down her Apos- 
tolic principles; they obstruct the exer 
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oise of her legitimate powers; they sub- 
ject her to worldly policy; they infect 
her with »orldly views, Still, in her 
doctrines, in her ministry, in her wor- 


ship, she is “all glorious within”—and | 


thanks to the sound, and orthodox, and |; many points is of human arrangement, 


zealous clergy, who have been faithful 
to her principles, she is still the great 
joy and the great blessing of the land.” 
. 39. 
P “We want not, therefore, the wealth, 
the honours, or the establishment of the 
Church of England. With the union 
ef Church and state, commenced the 
great corruptions of Christianity. And 


so firmly persuaded am I of the deleteri- | 
_And the supreme authority of the Ame- 


eus effects of this union, that if | must 
choose the one or the other, I would 
take the persecution of the state rather 
than her favour, her frowns rather than 
her smiles, her repulses rather than her 
embraces. It is the eminent privilege 
of our Church, that, evangelical in her 
doctrines and her worship, and apostolic 
in her ministry, she stands as the primi- 
tive Church did, before the first Chris- 
tian emperor loaded her with the hon- 
ours that proved more injurious to her 
than the relentless persecution of his 
imperial predecessors. In this enviable 
land of religious freedom, our Church, 








in common with every other religious | 


denomination, asks nothing from the 
state but that which she does not fear 
will ever be denied her—protection, 
equal and impartial protection.” p. 40. 


The following is contained in a 
note, but may properly form part 
of the text. 


“The Church of England and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Ameri- 
ea, are identified as to the Episcopacy, 
by which is meant the divine constitu- 
tion of the ministry in the orders of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, with their 
appropriate powers; the order of Bi- 
shops possessing exclusively the powers 
of ordination, of confirmation, of super- 
intendence, and of supremacy in govern- 
ment. But these Churches differ in 
many respects in their Episcopal gov- 
ernment; which general term not only 
includes the above orders of the minis- 
try, but extends to other offices of hu- 
man appointment, and especially to 
the mode by which her ministers are 
vested with jurisdiction; and to the par- 
ticular organization of her legislative, 
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executive, and judiciary department.*— 
It is correct to speak of the divine insti- 
tution of Episcopacy; but not as is done 
by some writers of the divine constitu- 


tion of Episcopal government, which on 


and varies in different Episcopal Church- 
es.” 

“In the American Episcopal Church, 
the body which exercises her legislative 
power is constituted analogous to the 


paramount civil body of the United 


| States—the Congress. 


This consists of 


_ two houses, the Senators and Represen- 
tatives of the several states, the concur- 


rence of both being necessary to laws.— 


rican Episcopal Church is vested in like 


| manner in a general Convention of two 








houses, with co-ordinate powers—the 
house of the Bishops of the several dio- 
ceses—and the house of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies from each diocess, chosen 
by the clergy and representatives of the 
congregations in diocesan Conventions;{ 
the consent of both houses being neces- 
sary to the acts of the Convention, and 
the clergy and laity having a negative 
oneach other. The government of the 
Episcopal Church in America is per- 
haps even more repudlican than that of 
the Presbyterian denomination The 
legislative bodies of the latter are not 
divided as that of the general Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church is, into 
two houses, similar to the civil legisla- 
tures; nor in their ecclesiastical assem- 
blies have the laity, voting asa distinct 
body, a complete negative on the acts 
of the clergy, as they have in all the 
legislative bodies of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. There is also a close 
analogy between the civil government 
and the government of the Episcopal 
Church in the single and responsible ex- 
ecutives—the president and governors in 


* In England, there are Archbishops, 
Archdeacons, and deans are not distinct 
orders in the ministry, but merely offi- 
cers exercising a specific jurisdiction, 
according to local exigency and expedi- 
ency. Fiat JUSTITIA. 


+A diocesan Convention consists of 

the ministers of the diocess, entitled to 

vote, and lay delegates from the several] 

parishes. Generally the latter predomi- 

nate in number, and thus an ample 

check is afforded to any undue clerical 
influence that might be apprehended. 
Fut JusTitia 
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the one; and in the other, the Bishops 
of the several dioceses, originally elec- 
tive officers, and amenable by impeach- 
ment of the diocesan Conventions tu the 
general council of Bishops. A single 
executive, securing at once, energy and 
responsibility, a feature so valuable in 
our civil constitutions, is unknown to all 
the forms of Church government, ex- 
cept the Episcopal Let it not be said 
then, that there is any inseparable alli- 
ance between an Episcopal government 
and monarchy. Happily, without viola- 
ting the cardinal principles of Episcopa- 
cy in the divinely constituted powers of 
Bishops, Episcopal government may be 
adapted to any form of civil polity, and 
in this country, resembles more than any 
other ecclesiastical government, our ci- 
vil constitutions.” Note, p. 33. 


This sermon abounds in very 
interesting information, respect- 
ing the polity of the Church of 
England, and strikingly exhibits 
the superiority of our ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangements and provisions 
over those of that Church; but it 
would not comport with the plan 
of your publication, to cite all that 
would be interesting to your rea- 
ders on these points. [ must 
therefore, refer them to the dis- 
course itself, as containing matter 
that will prove interesting to the 
patriot and the churchman. The 
testimony which the author has 
borne to the excellence of the civil 
and religious institutions of our 
country, and the disclaimer he has 
so positively given, of any wish or 
desire to seek for the Church to 
which he belongs, the favours or 
emoluments of the state, may be 
fairly considered as expressing the 
sentiments of the whole Episcopal 
body inthis country. This public 
declaration of these sentiments by 
so distinguished a representative 
of the Church, and the illustra- 
tions and reasonings he has given 
of the nature and tendency of our 
ecclesiastical government, are cal- 
culated to remove the ignorance 
and prejudice that exist upon this 





subject, as well as to confirm the 
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a 
enlightened and zealous attach- 
ment of Episcopalians to their 
country and their Church. In this 
view, I, for one, render him my 
thanks for this acceptable and 
needful service. And gladly would 
I stop here, and take leave of the 
author with this expression of my 
humble commendation, as well as 
with the feeling of good will, 
which I certainly entertain to- 
wards him. But candour, and 
sense of duty compel me to say, 
that in my humble opinion, this 
sermon is defective in its religious 
character. It would have been as 
appropriate as it is eloquent, had 
it been delivered in the form of an 
oration, or in any other place than 
the pulpit, and by a Christian 
preacher. But it wants what I 
consider the essential attributes of 
asermon. There is nothing in it 
that would awaken the sinner from 
his spiritual death; that would sat- 
isfy the soul hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness; that would 
build up the believer in the faith 
and hope of the Gospel. Such, 
there might have been in the con- 
gregation, and who may have gone 
to eternity before they had ano- 
ther opportunity of hearing words 
whereby they might have been 
saved. This is a reflection which, 
as it seems to me, ought to pre- 
dominate in the mind of every 
minister, whenever he stands forth 
as an ambassador from Heaven, 
to negotiate the great business of 
reconciliation between God and 
his fallen, sinful, and perishing 
creatures. No sermon, as it ap- 
pears to me, should be preached 
without having infused into it, 
something that might make a 
hearer who never heard before, 
and who may never hear again, 
wise unto salvation. Salvation 
to dying and perishing sinners, 
through faith in a crucified Re- 
deemer, and through the grace of 





the Holy Spirit, should never, as it 
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seems to me, fail to be a promi- 
nent topic in every sermon. After 
perusing this sermon with care, 
and with a sincere desire to give 
credit to our author for every 
thing evangelical that might be 
found in it, I am constrained to 
confess, that it is not only deficient 
in the respects before suggested, 
but that it appears to have deriv- 
ed no aid from revelation what- 
ever, except a few quotations from 
the Bible. The nature of the oc- 
casion and of the subject discus- 
sed, is certainly some apology for 
the omission complained of; and 
where there is so much to com- 
mend, it may seem hypercritical 
to find fault. It appeared to me, 
however, so important, that those 
who fill illustrious stations, and 
especially those who, like our au- 
thor, by their talents and influence, 
are capable of exerting a powerful 
control over public sentiment, 
should give no occasion for an 











error already too common, that, in 
the analysis I have undertaken to 
give of this sermon—undertaken 
too, as it was, for the purpose of 
recommending it to the public—I 
could not acquit myself conscien- 
tiously, without entering my di» 
sent against the omission of evan- 
gelical topics in any sermon or on 
any occasion whatever. With this 
qualifying expression of my opin- 
ion, I would cordially commend 
this sermon to the attention of 
your readers, as worthy of their 
perusal, and of being extensively 
circulated. And, in this view, I 
tender my sincere thanks to the 
very respectable and learned au- 
thor for the sound and lucid exhibi- 
tions he has given us of the politi- 
cal, social, and religious blessings 
enjoyed by the people of this hap- 
py land, and especially by the 
members of the Episcopal Church, 
Fiar Justitia. 








Bitevary and Philosophical XnteVigenee. 


New PvuBLICATIONS., 

A Plea for Seamen. A Sermon preach- 
ed on the occasion of a collection in aid 
of the funds of the Seamen’s Union Be- 
thel Society, in St. Peter’s Church, Bal- 
timore, on the evening of the 19th Fe- 
bruary, 1826; by J. P. K. Henshaw, A. 
M. Rector of said Church. Baltimore: 
Published by request of the Managers of 
the Society. 8vo. pp. 32. : 

We have just received the first num- 
ber of “The Evangelical Lutheran Intel- 
ligencer,”’ published at Fredericktown, 
Md. under the direction of a committee 
of Clergymen, appointed by the Synod 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

A Letter to a Friend in Baltimore, on 
Creeds and Confessions; by Dr. Miller. 
Princeton, N. J. 

An Oration delivered before the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of New 
Jersey; by Dr. Miller. 

A Lecture upon Classical Literature, 
delivered before the same society; by 
Professor Patten. 








ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS, 

Christian Researches in Syria and the 
Holy Land, in 1823 and 1824, in further- 
ance of the objects of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society; by the Rev. Wm. Jow- 
ett, M.A. one of the Representatives of 
the Society, and late a Fellow of St. 
Johns College, Cambridge; with an ap- 
pendix, containing the Journal of Mr. 
Joseph Greaves, on a visit to the Regen- 
cy of Tunis. London, 1825. 

A Key to the Book of Psalms; by the 
Rev. S. Bays, A M. 

Different Sentiments on the weekly 
Sabbath; by R Burnside, A. M. 

A Paraphrase on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians; by the Rev. J. G. Jolley, 

The Portrait of an English Bishop of 
the 16th century. 

Universal History and Literature, from 
the German of Professor Bredow; by Ma- 
jor Bell. [2 vols. 8vo. 

Classical Bibliography; by J. W More. 

The life of the Rey. J. Braithwaite; by 
R. Dickinson. 
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A memoir was lately read before the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, by M. Shulz, 
respecting a very remarkable and hither- 
to unnoticed Oriental MS in the library 
of the king of France; namely, a Persian 
translation of the Sanscrit poem Mahab- 
harata, performed by command of the 
Emperor Akbar. It consists of 781 leaves, 
in large folio. The first twelve pages 
contain eulogies upon Shah Akbar, pre- 
ceded by ascriptions of praise to God. 
The followers of Mahomet and the wor- 
shippers of Brahma, although subject to 
the same government, were, in the reign 
of Akbar, in a staie of religious animosity; 
and the emperor, it appears, wished to 
reconcile them by making each party 
better known to the other,—an example 
of tolerance extraordinary on the part of 
a Mussulman prince, represented as hold- 
ing the koran in one hand and the sword 
in the other. Grounds however exist for 
distrusting the Mussulman orthodoxy of 
the great Akbar; for example, his pla- 
cing “in the same rank” the faithful 
along with heretics. It is observable, 
besides, that in nearly ali his letters he 
Las omitted the customary formula of 
benedictions of Mahomet. But the most 
irrefraugable evidence of his heresy is 
furnished in a letter addressed to the 
king of Portugal, found in two MSS. in 
the royal library of France; in which he 
avows that “he has followed the plan of 
frequenting the company of wise men of 
all classes, profiting by the precious 
words and sublime ideas of each of 
them;’ and with a view of deriving more 
information respecting the Christian re- 
ligion, he requests a Persian and Arabic 
translation of the Evangelists, the 
Psalms, and the Pentateuch. There is 
in the royal library a translation of the 
Four Evangelists, made, as the catalogue 
states, by command of Akbar. 


The Academy of Sciences at Leghorn 
has proposed a prize for the solution of 
the following problem:—To determine 
the influence, useful or hurtful, of differ- 
ent states of memory on the understand- 
ing, and its utilities with regard to the 
other faculties, &c.: and to show by 
what educational means it may be deve- 
loped, strengthened, or recovered. 


At Cochom there are preserved some 
leaves belonging to a koran, of the most 
magnificent dimensions perhaps in the 
world ‘hese leaves are formed of thick 
paper; and when opened out, measure 
from ten to twelve feet long, by seven or 
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eight broad: the letters are beautifully 
formed, as if made by a single stroke of a 
gigantic pen. Few ofthe leaves are per- 
fect, as they have been mutilated for the 
sake of the ornaments, or the blank pa- 
per of the immense margin. 


PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

It is remarkable with what rapidity 
the light of knowledge is progressing in 
Southern and Central America; where, 
at the beginning of the present century, 
there was almost nothing upon which the 
eye of the Christian or philanthropist 
could rest with satisfaction. To the nu- 
merous proofs of this fact which have 
been mentioned in the public prints, 
might be added the frequent and heavy 
demands for types and other printing 
apparatus, which have of late proceeded 
from that quarter. The gentlemen from 
whom we have our supplies of this kind, 
inform us that they have just received 
orders from Carthagena and Guayaquil, 
in Colombia, for considerable quantities 
of type—from the latter place, to the 
amount of a ton, together with presses 
and other articles of printing apparatus 
in proportion. We learn, also, that a 
firm in New York have received from 
Mexico, a single order for type, to the 
value of $10,000. A gentleman from 
Buenos Ayres, informs us, that two print- 
ing-offices have been recently opened in 
that city; and that both of them, as well as 
one which had been previously establish- 
ed, are now in the most active opera- 
tion. It is expected that one, and pro- 
bably two other presses, will shortly be 
added to the number. 

We are certain there have been ship- 
ments of similar articles from England to 
the new Republics, within the past two 
years; and have no doubt, that the above 
mentioned, constitutes but a small part 
of what has, in the same period, been or- 
dered from this country.—ftec. & Tel. 


OHIO EPISCOPAL SEMINARY. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Journal men- 
tions that the legislature of that State, 
have passed an act to enable the Presi- 
dent and Faculty of the Theological 
Ep scopal Seminary to confer collegiate 
degivess, and that every exertion is ma- 
king by the Bishop, to carry into effect 
the generous intentions of their transat- 
lantic brethren. A beautiful set of ste- 
reotype plates of the common prayer 
book, cast expressly for the purpose, 
had already arrived, and an elegant press, 
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en an improved plan, had been purchas- | 


ed and was ready for putting up. The 


town to be laid out on the ground be- | 
longing to the Seminary, will be called 


after Lord Gamuirn, the College after 
Lord Kenyon; the Chapel after the 
Countess Dowager 0: Rosse; and the 
names of the streets and of the town, 
together with those of the neighbouring 
streams, &c. will perpetuate the memo- 
ry of the numerous benefactors of the In- 
stitution. 


PREMIUMS OFFERED. 

The Editor of the Wesleyan Journal is 
authorised to offer a premium of 50 dol- 
lars for the best written Tract on the 
subject of Christian Baptism—tn which 
is expected that both the mode and sub- 
jects of this Sacrament, will be discussed 
with fairness, meekness, and a charitable 
temper; such as becomes a sacred sub- 
ject, and as may assist the judgment of 
those who with a tender conscience, are 
inquiring after the truth. It is desired 
to have such a Tract published in the 
Journal, and offered to the Publishing 
Committee of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 

Any person who shall write on this 
subject, will please direct to the Editor 
of the Wesleyan Journal, Charleston, 
South Carolina, (enclosing under seal, 
in a separate piece of paper, his address, ) 
by the Ist of November next, when the 
Tracts will be submitted to not fewer 








than three Clergymen of this city, by 
whose decision on their merits, the pre- 
mium shall be awarded.— Wes. Jour. 


The Corresponding Committee ap- 
pointed by the Synod of Albany, on the 
sanctification of the Lord’s day, otfer 
one hundred doliars for the best original 
Essay “On the institution of the Sab- 
bath.” The Rev Samuel Blatchford, 
D. D. of Lansingburgh, the Bev. Elipha- 
let Nott, D. D. president of Union Col- 
lege, and the Hon. Jonas Platt of Utica, 
are appointed a committee to receive 
and read the essays which may be 
presented, and to decide upon their 
respective merits. The Essay which, 
in their estimation, is the best, shall 
entitle the author to the premium; and 
the other Essays shall be the property 
of the Committee, and may be pub- 
lished at their discretion. The Essays 
must be directed to the Rev. Dr. Blatch- 
ford, the Chairman of the Committee, and 
be in his hands by the first Monday in 
July next. Itis expected that each Es- 
say will bear some signature or private 
mark, which will be likewise written up- 
on a separate envelope containing the 
name of the author. No envelope will 
be opened except the one which belongs 
to the Essay that receives the premium. 

A true extract from the minutes of the 
Corresponding Committee. 

NATHAN S. BEMAN, 

Troy, Jan., 1826, Sec. of Com. 


nel 


Religious Xntelligence. 


Extract of a letter from Dr. Luns- 
combe, the Protestant Missiona- 
ry Bishop in France, to Dr. Low 
Bishop of Ross and Argyl, Scot- 
land, dated July 25th, 1825. 

On the 23d of June, I administer- 
ed confirmation to one hundred and 
twenty young persons in Paris, on 
which occasion I was attended by 
eight Clergymen, anc the two Pre- 
sidents of the French Protestant Con- 
sistories, in their robes. One Cler- 
ovyman read prayers, and the Chap- 
lain of the embassy preached a ser- 
mon on the occasion, and a third 
Clergyman read the preface; so thai 
as many ministers as possible were 








united in the service. After Contir- 
mation, I addressed the clergy and 
the young people confirmed; and I 
have great pleasure in assuring you, 
that the whole ceremony was con- 
ducted in an orderly and solemn 
manner. There was a very large 
congregation, English and French, 
all of whom were very attentive, and 
seemed much pleased and affected 
by the service. I have lately been 
visited by a French Pastor of a 
Protestant congregation, who was 
ordained Deacon and Priest by a 
late Bishop of London, after having 
yeen educated in England; who as- 
sured me, that his chief object in 
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coming to me was to acknowledge 
me as his Bishop. He has intro- 
duced our Liturgy and Services into 
his Church, at Meaux; and he is 
employed in correcting the French 
translation, and dividing and adapt- 
ing the whole Book of Common 
Prayer for publication and the use 
of French Protestants. One of the 
Pastors of the Lutheran Church in 
Paris, is desirous of following his ex- 
ample. With the blessing of God, 
I look forward to great and increas- 
ing good, 





A census has been recently taken 
of the Protestants in France, and it 
appears that the whole number is 
722,329; of whom 509,348 are Cal- 
vinists, and 212,981 are Lutherans. 
The former are ministered to by 269 
Pastors, and the latter by 219. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Maui—Station at Lahaina.— 
The joint communications of the 
missionaries at this station, already 
published, have brought the history 
of this branch of the mission down 
only to March, 1824; though there 
have been brief notices of it, as late 
as December of that year, and even 
June ofthe past year. From recent 
communications it would seem, that 
a journal of transactions in the spring 
and the two first months of the sum- 
mer of 1824, has been forwarded; 
but it has not come to hand. The 
letter from Mr. Stewart to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, given below, 
describes the principal events in the 
months of August, September, and 
October. —[ Missionary Herald. 


Honeruru, ( Oahu ) Nov, 15, 1824. 

BrLovep Sir,—The duty of pre- 
paring the public record of the sta- 
tion at Lahaina, for the last three 
months, was assigned tome. I had 
intended to transmit it in the usual 
form of a journal; but two existing 
circumstances—the impracticability 








rs 

of copying the minutes of that period 
in time for the present opportunity 
of sending to America, which may 
be the last for many months, and the 
like impossibility of obtaining the 
signature of my beloved colleague, 
from whom I have separated by my 
visit at this place, to a joint commu- 
nication,—induce me to choose the 
form ofa letter. These facts, with 
a knowledge of the short time al- 
lowed me for the preparation of my 
document—a very few hours only— 
will excuse, I hope, the brevity of 
this quarterly statement. 

The latter part of August was 
marked by two incidents of more 
than ordinary interest;—by the mar- 
riage of Stephen Popvhee,* on the 
22d of that month, to Pahatu, a near 
relative of the head man of Waitapu, 
a village of Maui, visited by Mr. 
Bingham and Mr. Richards in the 
summer of 1823; but more particu- 
larly by the public fast enjoined on 
the chiefs and people by Kaahuma- 
na, on account of the insurrection 
and war at Tauai, and observed on 
the 27th—The following is an ex- 
tract from my journal, dated on the 
evening of that day. 


Public fast proclaimed by Kaahu- 
manda. 

“A proclamation of the fast and its 
design, was fully made last night 
throughout the district, and the 
strictest orders given against, eat- 
ing, cooking, fishing, bathing, play- 
ing in the surf, drinking rum, sing- 
ing, dancing, and every thing, ex- 
cept prayer, and the exercises of 
the Gospel. Externally it has been 
a sacred day. The most uninter- 
rupted stillness has every where 
reigned. Not an individual of any 
age has been seen in the ponds, or in 
the surf, not a canoe on the ocean, not 
a labourer in the field. From day 


* A native young man, who was edu- 
cated at the Foreign Mission School at 
Cornwall, and embarked with Mr. 
Stewart and others at New Haven. 
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break till sunset the stillness of the 
grave has rested on Lahaina, while 
the smoke ofa single fire has not 
been seen to rise from the most re- 
mote, retired situation. At 9 
o’clock, we met the chiefs in a 
grove of kou trees, where we used 
to hold worship before the chapel 
was built, and with them an audience 
of nearly, if not quite, 1,000 people. 
Mr. Bingham (who was with us at 
the time,) preached an appropriate 
sermon. We did intend holding 
the afternoon service at the same 
place, on account of the multitude 
assembled, but a shower of rain 
made it inconvenient, and the second 
sermon was preached to a full con- 
gregation in the chapel. Toward 
dark, a herald went through the set- 
tlement, giving permission to the 
people to kindle fires, and partake 
of refreshments. This is the first 
public fast, according to the word of 
God, and the usage of Christians, 
observed by the natives of these 
islands; and is the more worthy of 
remark from the fact, that the first 
suggestion of the propriety ofa thing 
of the kind was from the chiefs to 
the missionaries; and not from the 
missionaries to the chiefs.” 


Idolatrous Sacrifice. 

In the early part of October, we 
were called to lament a greater de- 
parture from the path of rectitude 
and piety in our little pupil Nahie- 
naena, than at any former period. 
She is so young, however, that her 
actions are rather to be attributed to 
her wicked household, than to her- 
self. 

On the 5th ult. she left Lahaina 
for a village belonging to her, eight 
or ten miles south of that settlement. 
Her ostensible reason was, to visit 
her possessions there; but her real 
motive, to sacrifice to her former 
gods. Of this we had some intima- 
tion, and, accompanied by the 
governess, I followed her, and re- 
mained a day, in order to prevent 
any thing of the kind. But she ap- 








peared so well, and gave such posi- 
tive assurance that she had no inten- 
tion of **kindling a fire to the devil,” 
that, after asolemn conversation with 
her, I returned. Much to our sor- 
row, however, she was guilty of the 
abomination, and in it forgot the God 
of her mother. The priest would 
not sacrifice at Lahaina, because, to 
use his own words, there was ‘too 
much praying to Jehovah there,” 
for the success of his rites. 


A Company of Praying Peofile. 

To us the evil was made produc- 
tive of early and happy fruits. As 
soon as the next day, we learned 
that not even all who accompanied 
the princess had “bowed the knee to 
Baal.” Four or five, including the 
young queen Kekauonohi, entirely 
refused to countenance, or take any 
part in the sin; and, while the sacri- 
fice was making, joined in singing 
hymns, and in prayers to Jehovah. 
Their answer, to every importunity, 
and every threat, was “Jehovah is 
our God. We have cast off the false 
gods of former days, and we will 
not turn to them again. Jehovah is 
the God of us.””», While commend- 
ing the conduct of these individuals, 
we discovered that they were only a 
part of a number, who were known 
by the epithet of “Praying Men,” 
because they were in the habit of 
family and secret prayer. We im- 
mediately sought them out, and 
made arrangements for holding a 
regular weekly meeting with them 
for their encouragement and instruc- 
tion. On the 8th ult., only two days 
after the sacrifice, we assembled 
with them for the firsttime. In my 
journal I find the occasion thus no- 
ticed. 

“At 4 o’clock this afternoon, we 
met the foe fule, or ‘praying com- 
pany, consisting of twelve men and 
lads, and one female. We have 
never yet, among the heathen, had 
so interesting a season. We felt 
that it was a new day with us, and 
the beginning of a happy era in our 
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congregatipn. After a hymn and 
prayer, we stated the object of the 
meeting, that it was to learn who 
prayed to Jehovah, and loved Jesus 
Christ the only true God, that we 
might pray together, and pray for 
them who were led captive by Satan 
at his will, Mr. Richards then ask 
ed the oldest man present, apparent. 
ly about 30 years of age, a few ques- 
tions, such as the following: ‘Wien 
did you first hear the word of God?’ 
Answer. ‘At the time when Mr. 
Ellis first preached to us.’ ‘What 
did you think of it?? Ans. ‘I had 
no thought about it” ‘When you 
first had thoughts on it, what were 
they?? Ans. ‘They were evil. I 
did not like the law of God, for my 
heart was set on every wicked thing. 
I loved every sin, and was wicked in 
all my ways.’ ‘When did you be- 
gin to think more favourably of the 
true religion’? Ans. *WhenI came 
to live at Lahaina, after the king 
sailed for England.’ He then sta- 
ted, that it was by coming to the 
chapel, that he began to love the 
word of God; that now his love for it 
was very great; and tHat he hated all 
his former ways, and loved every 
thing that was good; adding, ‘Great 
is my compassion for the dark hearts 
that have beer kindling fire to the 
old gods, and strong is my prayer 
that God will forgive their sin and 
send them his Holy Spirit.’ In his 
whole statement there was a sim 
plicity of language and manner, and 
an artlessness and sincerity, that 
evidently affected the hearts of all 
present. Our Christian sensibility 
was deeply touched. His counte- 
nance and gestures spoke even more 
for him than his words, and we could 
but entertain very favourable hopes 
ofhiscase. The meeting was closed 
by a prayer and doxology. We 
called on Puaaiti to address the 
throne of grace. We had never 
heard him pray; but his petitions 
were made with a pathos of feeling, 
a fervency of spirit, a fluency and 
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propriety of diction, and above all a 
humility of soul, that plainly told he 
was no stranger there. His bend- 
ing posture, his clasped hands, his 
elevated, but sightless countenance, 
che peculiar emphasis with whica he 
uttered the exclamation, **O Jeho- 
vah!”’ his tenderness, his importuni- 
ty, made us feel that ne was pray- 
ing to a God not afar off, but to one 
who was nigh, even in the midst of 
us. His was a prayer not to be for- 
gotten; it touched our very souls, 
and we believe would have touch- 
ed the soul of any one not a 
stranger to the meltings of a pivus 
spirit, One such hour, one such 
testimony to the efficacy of the truth, 
to open the eyes of the blind, to turn 
trom darkness unto light, and from 
the power of Satan to Gud, repays 
us ten-fold tor all our sacrilices, aud 
makes us more than willing renew- 
edly to endure the toil, the privation, 
ihe care, the hundred known and 
unknown trials that sap the spirits 
and the constitution of a missionary 
ina pagan land. At such times as 
this, could the continents and the 
oceans, that separate us from the 
sight of the people of God, be thrown 
into the back ground for a moment, 
leaving these actors and these scenes 
to speak for themselves, they would 
feel more than compensated for all 
their liberality, and all their exertions 
to have the everlasting gospel preach- 
ed to the hieathen; and, giving thanks 
to God, would rejoice in renewed 
efforts to evangelize the world. If 
the poor blind Puaaiti is the only 
one of this nation, who has galoed a 
true and ready access to a throne of 
grace, and knows the breathing of 
the spirit that cries ‘Abba, ather,”’ 
O at how cheap a price has his im- 
mortal soul been purchased by the 
American churches. Yours, most 
respectfully and sincerely. 
CuHarkes S. STEWART. 





A vessel of about 40 tons burthen, 
and called the Missionary Packet, 
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has been built for the use of the mis- 
sionaries at the Sandwich Islands, 
and is on the point of sailing with 
supplies for the mission. 
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DOMESTIC. 


ORDINATIONS. 
At a special ordination in Christ 
Church, Hartford, Connecticut, on 
the 4th January, 1826, the Rt. Rev. 


ORDINATIONS.—EDUCATION SOCIETY, KC. 





S. C. Brownell, D. D. LL. D. Bi- 
shop of the diocess, admitted Mr. 


J. W. Cloud to the holy order of 


Deacons. 

Also, at Fayetteville, North Ca- 
rolina, on the 12th February, 1826, 
the Rev. Henry M. Mason was ad- 
mitted to the holy order of Priests, 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Ravinscroft. 





EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


The Managers of the Society for the ' 
Education of pious young Men for the 
Ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, are notified that their stated se- | 
mi-annual meeting will be held in Alex- 
andria, D. C. on the last Thursday in A- | 
pril next. A punctual attendance is de- 
sired. 


Donations.—Received from Mrs. Eliza | 
P. Custis, of Georgetown, D. C. $10 | 
From Miss Elvira A. Henry, Halifax, 

Va. by Rev. Wm. Hawley, 20 | 
Frum Rev. Wm. Jackson of Chester- 

town, Md. - - : 5. 


To the Editor of the Repertory. 

In your two last numbers of the 
Repertory (of January and Febdrua- 
ry) there are two mistakes, which I 
will thank you to correct in your 
next. The first relates to the sum 
of thirty dollars, which was contri- 
buted by the female members of the 
congregation in Winchester, to con- 
stitute me a life member of the Edu- 
cation Society, but which was as- 
eribed to the ladies of the Chapel 
congregation. The second mistake 
relates to the sum of eighty-five dol- 
lars, which was lately sent by the 
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Auxiliary Female Education Socie- 
ty of Winchester, to the parent So-: 
ciety in the District of Columbia, 
and which in your last number is 
said to have come to the treasurer 
from me for Mr. Keith; whereas it 
was only sent by me through the 
hands of Mr Keith. 

I would also thank you to men- 
tion, what has hitherto been neg- 
lected, the present of a number of 
valuable Theological Books to the 
Seminary at Alexandria, from Mrs. 
Balmaine and Mrs. Galloway of 
Winchester. Your Friend, 

WitirmM MEapDE. 

February 22d, 1826. 


GENERAL THEOLOG. SEMINARY. 


We cheerfully comply with the 
request communicated in the fol- 
lowing letter, upon the principle of 
reciprocity, soliciting for the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Alexandria, 
the same favour. 


New York, February 23, 1826, 
Rey. Sir: The Library Committee of 
the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. 
States having resolved for the future pub- 
licly to acknowledge donations made to 
the Library, it is intended to publish 
such acknowledgments in the Christian 
Journal. If yeu would from time to 
time, as such notices appear, cause them 
to be copied into your publication, you 
would confer an obligation on the Com- 
mittee. By order, 
W.R. WHITTINGHAM, 
Librarian Gen. Theol. Seminary. 
Rey. Wa. Haw ter. 


Acknowledgment.—The Librarian of 
the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U- 
nited States, acknowledges the receipt 
of the following donations to the library 
since the commencement of the present 
session (Nov. 10, 1825 ) 

From the Rev. Charles Burroughs, 
Portsmouth, New-Hampshire: Grotii 
Opera Theologica, 4 tom. fol; Grotii 
Epistole, 1 tom. fol. 

From John Redman Coxe, M. D., Phi- 
ladelphia: Ninety Latin and German 
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Theological Dissertations, 4to. 

From the Rev. Uhomas Hartwell Horne, 
M. A London, through Bishop Ho- 
bart: Glassii Philologia Sacra, 4to; 
Clapham’s Selection of Sermons, 3 vs. 
8vo; Oberthur Historia Hierarchiz in 
Ecclesia Christiana, 2 tom. 8vo; Pa- | 
reau Institutio Interpretis Veteris Tes- 
tamenti, 8vo; Cook’s Inquiry into the | 
Books of the New Testament, 8vo; | 
Horne on the Scripture. Doctrine of 
the Trinity, 8vo. 

From Mr. Edward W. Peet: Heerbrordi 
Meletemata Philosophica, 4to. | 

From the Rev. Hugh James Rose, M. A. | 
vicar of Horsham, Sussex, England: | 
Rose’s Account of the State of Pro- 
testantism in Germany, 8vo. 

From Richard Whittingham: Anecdotes | 
of the Life of Bishop Watson, 8vo; 
Travis’s Letters to Gibbon, 8vo; Ries- 
beck’s Travels in Germany, 3 vs. 8v0; 
Sermons by Henry Usher, D. D., 8vo; 
Marsh’s Lectures on Divinity, part 5; 
Ticknor’s Remarks on Changes in 
Harvard University- 
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SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION, 


The 38th Annual Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocess of South-Carolina, was 
held on the 25thult. in St. Michael’s 
Church, Charleston, There were 
present, the Rt. Rev. Bp. Bowen, 16 
Presbyters, 3 Deacons, and Dele- 
gates from 27 Parishes and Church- 
es. The Episcopal Church in this 
Diocess consists of the Bishop, 28 
Presbyters, 8 Deacons, and 40 Con- 
gregations. The Rev. Dr. Dalcho 
was re-elected Secretary. 

“Conformably to the 45th Canon 
of the General Convention “provi- 
ding for an accurate view of the state 
of the Church,” the Bishop deliver- 
ed the following Address: 


My Brethren of the Clergy and of 
the Laity. 

It is my duty to lay before you, a 
statement of the transactions and oc- 
currences of the Diocess, for the 
time intervening between the last 
and your present meeting in Con- 
vention. Permit me now, to proceed 
to execute this duty. 








MARCH; 


2 
The utmost extent, to which I 
have been enabled, consistently with 
my farticular pastoral engage- 
ments, to carry the personal official 
attention, required of me by the 
Canons, to the Churches of the Dio- 


i| cess, embraces the following parti- 


culars. St. Paul’s Parish, Stono, 
and St. Thomas’ Parish, were visit- 
ed in March—Prince George 
Parish, Winyaw, All-Saints, St. Da- 
vid’s Cheraw, St. Mark’s, Claren- 
don, St. Mark’s, Williamsburg, 
Claremont Church, Stateburg, Trin- 
ity Church, Columbia, and the 
Chapel at Black Oak, April; and in 
December, St. Matthew’s Parish, 
and Pineville Chapel, St. Stephens. 
Grace Church, Sullivan’s Island, al- 
so was visited in July. Confirma- 
tion was administered in all these 
places, except St. Thomas’ Parish, 
Trinity Church, Columbia, and 
Grace Church. The whole num- 
ber of persons confirmed in them, 


i| added to that of those to whom the 


same rite has been administered 
within the year, in St. Philip’s, St. 
Paul’s, and St. Michael’s Churches, 
and St. Stephen’s Chapel, in this 
city, being 189. Permit me, in 
passing, urgently to solicit the 
Clergy, that the utmost personal at- 
tention, of which circumstances will 
possibly admit, may be given to the 
preparing, according not to the let- 
ter only, but the whole spirit of the 
21st Canon, for every occasion of 
confirmation to be administered in 
their Churches, of which notice is 
duly received. Of its preeminent 
importance in the scale of pastoral 
obligation and usefulness, when duly 
attended to, no doubt can possibly 
be entertained. At Claremont 
Church. a station of our Ministry for 
many years made peculiarly inter- 
esting, by the pious liberality of its 
congregation, and which had been 
unoccupied for two years, before its 
present Minister took the charge of 
it, it was gratifying to observe a con- 
siderably improved state of things— 


1826. 


the numbers present at the offices 
administered in it, being greater 
than at any former period, and the 
rite of confirmation being submitted 
to, by many of various ages and con- 
ditions, in a manner strikingly evin- 
cing the efficacy in this important 
matter, of a more than ordinary pas- 
toral diligence and care.* Zealous 
and judicious, and, I trust, success- 
ful exertions, although by no means 
unprecedented in the Diocess, have 
been used here, to make the lowliest 
of our population, partakers of the 
benefit of Christian ordinances. It 
is devoutly to be desired, that en 

couragement may be derived from 
such examples, to authorize and 
aid, the extension of this benevo- 
lence beyond the too narrow limits 
‘within which, to many of our bre- 
thren, it has seemed expedient that 
it should be confined. It is my 
duty to declare my conviction of the 
Christian obligation, of the adimission 
of this class of people, to Christian 
worship and instruction: and there is 
abundant record and experience of 
the fact, that the practical and inte/- 
ligibly Scriptural teaching, which 
as subjects of the ministry of this 
Church, they must receive, has a 
moral influence on their temper, 
habits, and whole character, which, 
in a civil point of view, is of the ut- 
most importance. 

The ordinations held within the 
year, have been only one, in Novem- 
ber, in St. Paul’s Church, Radcliffe- 
borough: by which Mr. Charles P. 
Elliott, and Mr. F. H. Rutledge, 
Deacons, were admitted to Priests’ 
Orders; and another more recently 
in St. Philip’s Church, by which Mr. 
Edward Philips was admitted to the 
same order of the Ministry. Mr. 
Rutledge, has been serving the 
Church on Sullivan’s Island—and 


* The same circumstances where no- 
ted in the preceding year as to the 
Church in Beaufort; but the mention of 
them at the Convention, was accidental- 
ly omitted. 
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has accepted the pastoral charge of 
Christ Church Parish. Mr. Elliott 
is Rector of St. James’, Goose 
Creek, and Mr. Philips continues 
to serve St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
a place of worship, as you have been 
before informed, provided feculiar- 
ly for the poor of our Communion, 
who could not be otherwise accom- 
modated, in the honourable and use- 
ful capacity of Domestic Mission- 
ary. Candidates for Holy Orders, 
registered within the year, are Mr. 
S. A. Cooper, who was transferred 
from the Eastern Diocess to this; 
Mr. Hood, received on the certifi- 
cate of the standing Committee of 
Georgia, and P. Trapier, of this 
city. The first named, has by an 
amiable compliance with advice 
given him to that effect, withdrawn 
his name from the list of candidates 
for Orders, (permission being given 
him to do so) with a view to the 
prosecution of another calling, for 
which he possesses eminent qualifi- 
cations; and the second has received, 
on his application for them, letters 
dismissorv to the Diocess of Pennsyl- 
vania, whither he has removed. The 
number of Candidates for Orders, at 
present belonging to the Diocess, is 
five. One, viz. Mr. W. P. Coffin, 
of St. Helena, of whom the fairest 
hopes had been entertained, has 
since the last Convention, been re- 
moved by death. 

We owe grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the mercy, which has per- 
mitted us to come to the close of 
the year, with the number of our 
acting Clergy undiminished. It has 
pleased God to take out of this 
world, the Rev. Rubert Symes; and 
the Rev. Charles B. Snowden, for- 
merly Rector of St. Stephen’s 
Parish. Mr. Snowden had for seve- 
ral years, under influence of con- 
siderations which seemed to him 
good and sufficient, withdrawn him- 
self from all active connection with 
the business of the Church, and with 
all things peculiar to the ministry— 
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retaining at the same time, in the 
estimation of those personally con 

versant with his character and 
habits—a deep sense of Christian 
truth as he had professed and taught 
jt. and a fervent interest in the wel- 
fare and honour of the Church. 
For our Theological Seminary, he 
indulged a lively concern; and con- 
tributed liberally to it, according to 
his ability. 

As none of our acting Clergy have 
been removed by death—so have 
none, within the year, asked for dis- 
mission, according to the mode pro- 
vided by the Canons, from the Dio- 
cess. I have indirectly learned, that 
the Rev. Mr. E. Rutledge has ceased 
to be a member of it, and become 
Minister of a Church in Connecti- 
cut. If this be so, I cannot but 
painfully regret the existence of 
any necessity, by reason of which 
the Church is here deprived of the 
services of one, whom several con- 
siderauons, of which you are sufh- 
ciently aware, without my stating 
them, combined to render it most 
peculiarly desirable, that we should 
retain among us. 

Mr. P. T. Keith, who at our last 
meeting, was serving the Church at 
North Santee, has been appointed 
Assistant Minister of Prince George, 
Winyaw, and is now serving that 
Parish, in such capacity; and more 
recently, the Rev. Mr. Wilson has 
ceased to officiate as Minister of St. 
Paul’s Parish, Stono; regular official 
notice having been conveyed to me 
of the vacancy thus made. 

By arrangements of the Society for 
the Advancement of Christianity, I 
have been enabled to engage the 
services of several of our younger 
Clergy, in a way which I trust has 
been as effective of the purpose of 
that excellent institution; the Ad- 
vancement af Christianity -in the 
State, on the principles of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the U. 


States, as it has been honourable tuo 
them. 
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The Rev. Mr. Thomas has acted 
as Missionary of this Society, at 
Fairfield and Greenville Court Hou- 
ses. At the first mentioned place a 
very few persons professing attach- 
ment to our Communion, gave gene- 
rous evidence of their solicitude for 
its settlement among them—and at 
the last, whither many families of 
our Church resort, from various 
places during the summer, the ser- 
vices of Mr. Thomas, have been 
attended with so much success, as 
to have led to the adoption of mea- 
sures, for the ercction of a suitable 
building for the uses of our peculiar 
worship. A lot having been given 
for the purpose, by Mr. M‘Bee of 
North Carolina, exertions were made 
to collect by subscription, at Green- 
ville and in this city, the sum neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of this 
pious purpose, and it is understood 
that some individual inhabitants of 
Greenville, have, as well by their 
liberal example, as personally active 
zeal, contributed much to put it for- 
ward. I have been informed that 
the building is in progress, and will 
be so far advanced towards its com- 
pletion by the spring, as to admit 
that Divine Service should then be 
held in it. 

The Rev. Mr. Neufville, has also 
served under the same arrangements 
of this Society; and has been endea- 
vouring to bring up, from its long 
continued state of disorganization, 
the Parish of Prince William. A 
contract was made in the spring of 
the last year, to re-build the once 
large and handsome Church in that 
Parish, known by the name of Shel- 
don Church, which unhappily failed 
of execution, by. the death of the 
principal workmen. The design 
has not, however, been abandoned; a 
new contract has recently been made 
and we are not discouraged from 
hoping that Prince William’s Par- 
ish, will.by the exertions of the few 
zealous members of our commu- 
nion, who inhabit it, be ere long, hap- 
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pily replaced among the stations, 
from which the salvation of the 
Lord shall go forth as brightness. 

St. Matthew’s Parish, and St. 
James’, Goose Creek, have both, 
within the year, received Ministers, 
who had been requested to visit 
them as temporary Missionaries, to a 
stationed connection with them; the 
Rev. Mr. Motte, having by arrange- 
ments, implying the generous effort 
of a few, become the Minister of the 
first, with a happy prospect of use- 
fulness; and the Rev. Mr. Elliott of 
the other. Mr. Motte, by the con- 
tinuance of his ministrations among 
the people of the parish, during the 
summer months, of which circum- 
stances, in his case, happily admit, 
cannot but have «pportunities of ma- 
king them efficacious, which, other 
wise, are too little enjoyed. To this 
continued exercise of the pastoral du- 
ties of our Ministry, in the stations of 
our Church in the country, too much 
importance cannot be made, in our 
estimation, to attach. The wantof it, 
is unavoidably attended with a most 
serious interruption of the influence, 
however good, with whieh, in any 
case, the Ministry may be accompa- 
nied. The opinion which I take oc- 
casion to express, is, that wherever 
the people provide for their resi- 
dence near their plantations, during 
the summer, in more healthy places, 
it is desirable that suitable provision 
be made for the residence of the 
niinister among them; and that where- 
ver provision is so made, it is the du- 
ty of the Minister to avail himself of 
it. It has been gratifying to notice 
the successful attention given by 
Mr. Motte, to the means of diffu- 
sing useful knowledge and litera- 
ture, among those composing his 
charge, in the institution of a Parish 
Library, into which he is with the 
liberal aid of the Parishioners, col- 
lecting books of various useful in- 
formation. Libraries of this des- 
cription, embracing in a suitable 
proportion, provision for the encour- 
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agement of all to seek sound reli- 
gious knowledge and . intelligence, 
are found in other places similarly 
circumstanced in the Diocess; and 
in all, may afford occasion of an 
honourably useful intellectual influ- 
ence of the Ministry. The Rev. 
Mr. Philip Gadsden, who has also 
within the year, acted as a tempo- 
rary Missionary of the Society at 
Williamsburg, has accepted an ap- 
pointment, to serve the Church at 
North Santee, as its Minister. 

I have finished the statement re- 
quired—and will detain you fur- 
ther with but a few things which oc- 
cur, as suitable on this occasion, to 
be mentioned. The subject pre- 
senting itself most immediately to 
my thoughts, next to our peculiar 
Diocesan business, is that of our 
General Theological Seminary. To 
many of you, it is a subject of lively 
interest. I most earnestly wish that 
it were so, to every member of our 
Church. I am warranted in report- 
ing to you, that it is progressively 
useful and honourable. The follow- 
ing is the testimony of one ofits best 
and most constant Lay-friends, con- 
veyed in August last by letter; and 
it is well calculated to animate and 
encourage us to the most deter- 
mined and unwearied adherence to 
an object already regarded among 
uS with so much interest. “We 
have witnessed at the commence- 
ment of our Seminary, such evi- 
dence of the usefulness of the insti- 
‘ution, in the exercises of the grad- 
uates, as could not but have excited 
the most gratifying emotions, in the 
bosom of every one who had lent a 
helping hand to its establishment, 
could he have been present at them. 
Yesterday the corner stone of our 
building was laid by the venerable 
Bishop White, in the ground given 
by Mr. Moore; and we have the 
confident hope, that in another year 
we shall have a local habitation, as 
well as a name, to awaken the gene- 
rous feelings of these who take any 
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interest in the prosperity and com- 
manding respectability of our 
Church.” 


On the subject of Education, I 
must again beg you to be patient 
with me—while I again express the 
apprehension, unpopular as it may 
be, that the members of our Church 
are comparatively too little concern- 
ed, that their children should not be 
alienated by influences growing out 
of it, from their own religious prin- 
ciples and habits. A bigoted tena- 
city as to the religious faith and wor- 
ship of their fathers, is not that with 
which I would wish to see the minds 
of our youth imbued; but the ration- 
al and candid estimate, on which our 
own preference of our peculiar 
principles and modes rests, should 
certainly carry with it a concern, 
that the generations following us, 
should walk in the same old paths; 
and steadily pursue, by the same 
light of primitive Apostolic truth, 
which we have followed, the high 
interest of their moral nature. As 
yet we have not colleges secured to 
us by charter, as places of education 
for our youth, under influences at 
least not adverse to our principles, 
whose reputation vies with the older 
and more respectable institutions of 
learning, so early erected for the 
fortifying and perpetuating of pecu- 
liar religious denominations; but 
awakening to an interest so vitally 
important—our brethren, in some of 
the Northern Diocesses, have effect- 
ed a beginning, which we cannot but 
regard with a feeling of grateful an- 
ticipation. At the college of Gene- 
va, in New-York, and at that of 
Hartford, in Connecticut, education 
may be expected to be conducted 
under auspices corresponding with 
our reasonable predilections; and 
as the literary reputation of these 
institutions increases, Episcopa- 
lians of this State, who from any 
causes myst have the education 
of their Sons conducted at a greater 
distance from them,.than at Colleges 
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within it, where they are still within 
the sphere of domestic intercourse 
and influence, may be expected to 
avail themselves of their advantages. 
They will, we may trust, be an asy- 
lum for the young of our Church, 
exposed to every possible variety of 
perversion, and tempted continually 
to the rejection of all the claims of 
religion upon their understanding 
and affections, because it presents 
itself in every aspect but that in 
which it had been early seen and 
loved; and whose impression it yet is 
scarcely allowed them, ostensibly to 
wear, without offence. 

Let me be permitted to avail my- 
self of this occasion, to bring under 
your attention the subject of the re- 
ligious periodical work, which it has 
seemed expedient to institute in this 
city. I have an increased convic- 
tion of the necessity of such a work 
well conducted, and such I believe 
the Gospel Messenger has been, to 
the interest of Church. Sound and 
correct religious intelligence ought 
to be conveyed by us to our people, 
instead of abandoning them to the 
necessity of receiving whatever, the 
reverse of that which must to us 
bear the character of sound and use- 
ful religious intelligence, other de- 
nominations may by their better sup- 
ported works of this description, 
convey to their attention. Let me 
solicit for the Gospel Messenger 
your patronage; its publisher has 
found his expense in conducting it 
not defrayed, and must abandon it 
at once, without other support than 
is at present pledged to it. 

My brethren of the Clergy, in 
an affectionate sympathy with whom 
in all their cares and difficulties, I 
cannot be supposed to be wanting, 
will permit me once more to ex- 
press the solicitude I feel, that they 
should not be unmindful of the obli- 
gation, of labouring that the rich and 
the poor may meet together in their 
Churches. The humbler descrip- 
tion of the white inhabitants of our 
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Country Parishes, are yet in too few 
instances, members of our congre- 
gations. At the original settlement 
of these Parishes, they all were. I 
need not state to you why we should 
desire them still tobe so. To their 
spiritual interest, you cannot be in- 
different. To the more obvious 
considerations, demanding for them 
your pastoral care and attention, let 
me beg you to admit this in addition; 
that, as to them is often committed 
so large an interest of humanity, as 
the government and care, during a 
great part of the year, of the planta- 
tions, nothing can be to us, as Min- 
isters of Christ’s religion, more rea 
sonably an object of concern, than 
that their characters may be formed 
upon its plan, and their temper and 
conduct ruled by its spirit. Pro- 
prietors will never apprehend, that 
their estates will be the worse super- 
intended for being committed to men 
professing themselves Christians, 
under the auspices of our Ministry; 
and the gratitude and blessing of all 
whom your duty in this respect may 
concern, may be expected to fill you 
with the comfortable hope of a bet- 
ter reward from him, with whom 
alone is the due estimate of the fi- 
delity of your stewardship. Of the 
difficulties which obstruct to you 
the way of this species of duty, I am 
by no means unaware—I know their 
serious reality. Yet I am not pre- 
pared to admit, that they are such as 
should divert us from it, before zeal 
and energy, applied with due perse- 
verance to them, have proved them 
to be absolutely insurmountable. 
Of the Laity, let me once more 
entreat, that their attention to the 
interests of their Churches, may not 
be relaxed. The due support of 
their offices is, I know, in many 
places, attended with no little diffi- 
culty; but I know their value and 
importance, and ama still persuaded, 
that no Christian mind can consent 
to their abandonment, without a 
deeply painful sense of the necessi- 
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ty, or a sense, as painful, of violated 
obligation. Of the liberality which 
in some places is exercised for their 
maintenance, I feel that nothing 
which I could here express, would 
be adequate, or even acceptable 
commendation. Of the indifference 
to the same object, which is some- 
times indulged, even where exer- 
tion, implying little or no expense, 
is all that is demanded, who of us 
can think without pain and sorrow? 
Brethren, the business of the house 
of the God of your fathers, and the 
offices thereof, awaits you. That 
HIS spirit may be among you, and 
remain with you during its transac- 
tion, is my fervent prayer. 
NATHANIEL Bowen. 





Ovituary. 


DEATH OF MR. FISK. 


It is our melancholy duty to an- 
nounce the death of the Rev. Pliny 
Fisk, one of the American Missiona- 
ries to Palestine, and the companion 
of the lamented Parsons. He died 
at Beyroot, on Sunday, the 23d of 
October. The only particulars of 
this afflicting event which have yet 
come to our knowledge, are con- 
tained in the following extract of a 
letter from Mrs. Goodell to her 
friend in this city, dated Beyroot, 
Nov. 8, 1825.—[™. ¥. 06. 

“One of our number has already 
bid adieu to the earthly scenes, and 
entered, we believe, on an eternity 
of never ceasing joys. Yes, our 
dear brother Fisk is no longer a 
partaker of our joys or our sorrows, 
It is a reality, but I can hardly per- 
suade myself that he is to be here 
no more. So healthy, so cheerful, 
so diligent in his work. But he is 
gone. We in our weakness see not 
as He does, who is the Disposer of 
all events. And it is often the case, 
that those who to human view are 
the most needed are earliest taken 
home to glory. So is it with our 
lamented brother Fisk. He had 
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been in this country so long, that 
he was well acquainted with the 
manners, customs, and necessities 
of the people; and he had acquired 
such a knowledge of the various 
languages spoken here, that he 
could converse readily with them 
upon almost any subject. The last 
five months of his lite, I am happy 
to say, were spent in our family, 
during which period he had been 
diligently occupied in making an 
English and Arabic Dictionary for 
the use of other Missionaries. We 
had regularly every Sabbath, a few 
Arabs in our house, who joined us 
in reading the Holy Scriptures, and 
before whom’ Mr. Fisk expounded 
and prayed in their own tongue.— 
How much good he may have ef 
fected by these exercises will be 
known in the great day of accounts. 

«The sickness of Mr. Fisk com- 
menced the 11th, and ended the 23d 
of October. During the whole time 
he suffered much pain. After the 
fourth day, he was occasionally de- 
prived of his reason, though to our 
great comfort, he was in lucid inter- 
vals, able to converse, to pray, and 
to advise us; also to dictate letters 
to his father and to his brethren, 
King and Temple. We often read 
to him the Scriptures, and also at 
his request, portions of Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s ‘Provisions for passing over 
Jordan.”” His speech, and appa- 
rently his senses, left him several 
hours before he died.”” He died 
precisely at 3 o’clock, A. M., on 
Sabbath morning, while his brethren 
were praying and commending his 
departing spirit to Christ. 

Mr. l’isk was born in Shelburne, 
Franklin County, Massachusetts, 
about the year 1791. His father, 
who is still living, is a respectable 
and pious mechanic, and a member 
of the Congregational Church un- 
der the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Dr. Packard. For some time be- 


fore commencing his preparation 
for College, Mr, Fisk had devoted 
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himself to the work of a Missionary 
to the heathen, and at that early age 
was distinguished for ardent piety, 
and for that singular zeal, persever- 
ance, and self-denial, which continu- 
ed to characterize him in all his 
subsequent life. After pursuing 
preparatory studies for more than a 
year, under the direction of the Rev. 
Mr. Hallock, of Plainfield, he enter- 
ed the college at Middlebury, in the 
year 1810. Here he spent four 
years, and then, after preaching one 
year to great acceptance, he enter- 
ed the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, where he remained three 
years. He left Andover in the fall 
of 1818, and was employed as an 
agent for the American Board in 
forming societies and collecting 
funds, until the 3d of November, 
1819, when he émbarked at Boston, 
in company with Mr. Parsons, for 
the Holy Land.—Since his arrival 
in Palestine, our readers are ac- 
quainted with his history. 

To the character of Mr Fisk, we 
do not feel ourselves competent to 
do justice. The prominent traits 
were uncommon energy, prudence, 
and good sense, combined with an 
ardent love of the souls of men, and 
a disposition to do any thing, and to 
suffer any thing, for the promotion 
of the glory of his Master. To 
these qualities of the head and the 
heart, he united a bodily constitu- 
tion, which fitted him to endure fa- 
tigue and hardship without fainting. 
If we had been called upon to se- 
lect, from the whole circle of our 
acquaintance, the man best fitted to 
conduct to a proper issue almost 
any high, and holy, and difficult en- 
terprise, we should have named Mr. 
Fisk. The removal of him from 
the scene of his labours at the early 
age of 35, is a misterious provi- 
dence. But God seeth not as man 
seeth, and what is now to us dark, 
will be revealed in that world of 
light, where we shall see as we are 
seen, and know as we are known. 


